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SILO AND FEEDING ARRANGEMENTS ON STOCK FARM OF HUMPHREY JONFS, OF FAYETTE COUNTY, OHIO 
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The cement silo shown above is 36 feet in diameter and The round barn is 150 feet in diameter with an unroofed yj 
46 feet to the top of th» wall. The frame coping on the top open court 60 feet in diameter on the inside. There is mow f 
is 6 feet high. This coping is merely for the purpose of hold- room for 200 tons hay. A hay rack extends entirety around (\ 
ing the silage until it settles, so that the silo will thereafter the outer edge, with a: S-foot opening into the mow. There \' y 
be full to the top of th= cement wall. The wall is 1 foot is a continuous circular silage trough extending clear around Wht 
thick. It is made of portland cement, coarse clean sand and the barn. This is located 2) feet inward from te hay rack. NY 
coarse gravel in parts of one, three and five, respectively. The whole of the interior of th»: bern, including the open NZ 
No 00 wire, about '4 inch thick, is embedded in the concrete court, is covered with a concrete floor. oie 
at intervals of 6 to 8 inches. The iron hoops on the outside There is located in the center of the open court a -cir- Ble 
were used, because the silo was filled immediate'y after its cular water trough. This is extended 5 feet below the sur- ¢ 
completion. We thought that the walls might give way on face to prevent the water from freezing. This trough is sup- | 
account of not having had sufficient time to thoroughly hard- plied by an underground pipe from the cement reservoir 36 Ve 
en. There are four windows on each side. The bottoms of feet in diameter and 8 feet deep, which is shown at the right 
the lower windows are 6 feet from the ground. of the picture near the windmill. There is but one door, im- 

The silage is thrown from the silo into the chutes, drops mediately back of the silo, leading into the barn. To the 
into wagons underneath and is hauled to the feed troughs. right of the scales and close to the barn is located a concrete 
The inside of the silo iscoated with coal tar applied as hot as dipping vat. The sciles are of 15 tons capacity A car- P 
possible. The silo hero pictured has been used three years load of cattle can be weighed at a time. The chutes are te, "gy 
and preserves the silage perfectly. It has a capacity of about so arranged that the cattle can be driven from inside the Nip 
2000 tons or more. There was put into this silo in the au- barn on the seale and then turned back again into the ¥ NY w 

ry N 3 4 
iat * 






tumn of 1905 135 acres corn, which would make about 60 barn, Further interesting details of Mr Jones’s methods in - 
bushels to the acre, ani {) acres soy beans, having a tonnage feeding silage will be found on Page 616 of this number of ! 






of about three-quarters as much per acre as the corn, American Agriculturist. 
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Wool Prices Phenomenally High. 
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ool situation this spring is lit- 
The gratify- 
all is that producers are 
benefit of the unusual 


The w 
tle short of 
ing part of it 
reaping the full 
strength of the ‘ket, as this 
at time of shearing. American Agri- 
eulturist kept its r% fully in- 
formed from week to week on contract 
prices in the country, Generally 
speaking, the 1! clip is selling in in- 
terior districts 4 to 10 cents per pound 
higher than last spring. Present prices 
are about double those prevailing at 
the period of depression. 

Early this speculators 
tracted Wisconsin and Michigan wools 
at 22 to 25 cents. Growers were keen- 
ly aware of the strong demand for 
tleece, however, and held out for high- 
er prices; 30 cents and better has 
cently been paid in those states. In 
Ohio, some sheep men are said to be 
Gemanding 33 1-3 cents and in Wis- 
econsin 32 cents. Buyers are rebelling 
a trifle at this. 

STRENGTILT OF 

The general firmness of 
market is not confined to 
States, but is world-wide. 
buyers take their initiative 
trend of the London wool 
where great quantities of 
and other colonial wools are 
chased each year by European and 
United States spinners. Early 
son London auctions displayed a little 
weakness, which been over- 
come, and advances featured the la: 
few gales. 
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WOOL IS UNIVERSAL. 
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the United 
American 
from the 
auctions 
Australian 
pur- 


this sea- 


has since 


PRICES AT NEW YORK. 


pound, top price.] 


1905 
1904 ...38 
1903 ...380 9 31 
1902 .. 261% 
1901 ...26 2 
100 . 3H 15 
1899 ...2 2D 
1898 ...2 30 
1897 .. 20 
1896 23 
For fe past two or , 
ing primarily to the former depl 
of Australian flocks by drouths, 
world’s supply of wool has not 
equal to the demand of cloth 
Flockmasters are reaping the 
of this. Whether we are at the 
mit of the whether 
are still better for pro- 
ducers, is a question no one can an- 
swer. Sullice to say that the bulk of 
the 1905 domestic clip has now 
contracted at very satisfactory figures 
and the season will go down into his- 
tory as particularly gratifying to 
sheep owners. 
WOOL MOVEMENT 
[In round millions 
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the 
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makers. 
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sum- 
advance or there 
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AND CLIP. 
ot pounds. ] 
Impts No sheep 
‘170 42,968,000 
Ts 42,761,000 
177 $2,454,000 
1g 11,724,000 
108 41,507,000 
ln $2 820.000 
estimates in trade 
April 1. 


Clip Expts 
1900 ...-*00 T1.5 
14 292 Be 
BOOS) +100 eet bs He 
TOUS 6 cee ONO , 
1901 302 3 
1900 28S re 
*Tentative 
7For nine 
It is, of course irly 
any degree of exactitude what the 
United States clip will 
mate in pounds. From reports of the 
quality of the fleece, etc, many de 
believe the output will show up 
to 800,000,000 pounds in the grease, or 
slightly above the annual for 
the past ‘ten years. Receipts of wool 
at Boston from all 
up to late May aggregate 
pounds, an increase of 
pounds over the same period last year. 
A significant fact is that this incre 
is made up entirely of foreign 
Receipts of domestic fleece at the 
have fallen below the same time last 
year; whereas forign arrivals for the 
season are 50,000,000) pounds 
in excess 


circles. 
months ended 
to tell with 
TD05 
approxi- 
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close 
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sources this season 
10O8,2500,000 


35,000,000 
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wools. 


Hub 


close to 


of 1905-4. 


COMMERCIAL 


A New Foreign Field for Apples. 
The question of ¢ 
eign outlet for 
interest to growers in this 
While Eairope, principally the United 
Kingdom and Germany, is our best 
tomer and promises to continue so, 
efforts to work up a trade with other 
continents may meet with some suc- 
Some Canadian shij 
with hopeful 
field for futur yperations, 
Last fall a Montreal firm sent 325 bar- 
Ben Davis and Baldwin apples 
to South Africa. These were contract- 
ed f 0 b Montreal at $2.50 per 
The shippers claim the 
good shape, and made them 
The Montreal to 
or $2 


larging our for- 
ays of 
country. 


apple s is alw 
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cess. per® are 


South 
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looking 
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rels of 


barrel, 
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money. 
South 
40 per 


fruit Jans 


freight from 
is 10 shillings, 
the 
tically $5 per 
The amer 
‘xcessive in comparison with 
freight from New York to Liverpool, 
which is 60 to 64 cents per bi Mont- 
real claim the question of 
freight is a heavy raw bs 
the South 
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? 7 x y ’ 
rel, so down prac- 
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rates 
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The Question of Flax Acreage. 


is too early at this 
definite tement 
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there 
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and it 
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Barrel Trade 
report a rather 
flour barrels fri 
inquiry for general jn 
appears to be runniig normal No 
change in prices is anti: for 
next two or three months; that is, un- 
less a calamity should overtake wheat 
fruit Mil- 
waukee dealers barrels at 
#2 cents each. It is tov early to I 
much about prospects fon 


Cooperage 


opers 

tor 
The 
barrels 


moderiute cde 
ym th millers, 


Irpose 


ipated 


and prospects be ruined. 
quote flour 
arn 
ap- 
stock as a 


prices on 
ple barrels. 
whole is fully steady in 
Fraud Orders hav: n issued from 
the office of the postmaster 
under date of May 10 as fol 
uel L. Jordé - Kernersville 
ison, N C; iedmont Kennels, 
nersville, N ray and Dan Liver 
nels, Madison, N C; Oceanside Realty 
Company, New York, N Y; National 
Indemnity Industrial Society, New 
York, N Y, and Maplewood, N J, 
Morning Call Drug Company, New 
Haven, Ct. 
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Practical Experience. 


Agri- 
corn worm, 


item in American 
13 about the 
One very suc 


T notice an 
culturist May 
or tomato worm 
ful method of destroying 
that deposits the egg is to place a 
torch about 18 inches above a tub 
partly filled with water, just before 
sundown. Many of the moths will fly 
through the flame, burning their 
wings, and fall into the water. They 
are easily captured the _ following 
morning.—[A. D. Stevens, Cumber- 
land County, N J. 


*cess- 


the moth 


That cow story in a recent issue re- 
minds me of a trade that was made in 
this section years ago, the memory of 
which still lingers. Old Deacon Clark 
went up to one of the hill towns and 
came back with a pair of oxen. He 
was met by a neighbor who wanted 
some oxen, and who forthwith was 


about to close a trade when he cau- 


these 


acon 


tiousiy inquired: “Are oxen un- 
ruly?” The good de replied 
“Well, up mountain they said 
them oxen was a little unruly, but 
folks lie so noswwdays you never can 
tell.” This satisfied the farmer, who 
paid his money nd drove off with the 
team, only to find that the oxen we 
so wild they could not be held within 
a ten-acre lot!—[S. B. H., Hartford 
County, Ct. 


on the 


I want to tell all the farmers 
read American Agriculturist 
much we enjoy our We 
pul in last November I did 
think it would much 
1 should 
eut it now 11 is rural line 
there are ten on it We 
cert almost every night -by 
either this some 
nected with the central office. 
times it is on the graphophone and 
sometimes several Song selections 
There are for the doctor 
sionally and take it altogether, it is 
very useful. I wish every 
home had one.—[Mrs H. A. 
Oswego County, N Y. 
— 
“T saw your adv in old reliable A A.” 
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When your grain 


begins to 


turn tos 


gold is a mighty poor time for you to# 
begin to th ink about buying your har- 


vesting machines, 


Call 


Get ready now. 


on the agent of the 


McCormick 
Line 


Binders, Reapers, 


and Rakes, and see 
The McCormick 


a saving of 


he has to offer. 
the O. K. line—mean 


A HAPPY 


quick work and 


The McCormick line is so well built—that’s th 


Mowe Ts 
what 
machines— 
time—an 


HARVEST. 


Headers, 
for yourself 


absence worry 


secret Sh tiie 


catal 1logu 


International Harvester Company of America, aeies nine pRebog vu. aA 








PURE WHITE [EAD 


does not necessarily mean 
White Paint. Pure White 
Lead is the best possible 
basis for ninety-nine out of 
a hundred shades of paint, 
particularly the light tints 
that are now so popular 
for suburban and country 
houses. 


But White Lead must be PURE to be 
good. Our booklet "What Paint and 
Why" (sent free) tells you how to get 
Strictly Pure White Lead and why it is 
the best house-paint. Write the nearest 
office. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


Largest makers of White Lead in the world 


New York, Boston, Buffalo, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Chicago, St. Louis 


National Lead & Oil Co., Pittsburg 
John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia 











Heals harness galls quickly 
Pratts Vet. Healing Ointment. 
Made by Pratt Food Co., Phila. Over 30 years old. 





JUST ISSUED 


New Revised and Enlarged 
Edition 


Spraying Crops 


Why, When and How 


By CLARENCE M. 


WEED, D. Sc. 


/ 


The practice of spraying is now recognized as 
an essential part of the work of the successful 
fruit grower. Professor Weed's little manual 
on “Spraying Crops” has been generally recog- 
nized, for the last ten years, as a most useful 
guide to spraying operations, the book having 
had an extraordinary sale in its three previous 
editions. The present fourth edition foe heen 
rewritten and reset throughout to bring it thor- 
oughly up to date, so that it embodies the latest 
practic alinformation gleaned by our fruit grow- 
ers and experiment station wor 

After an introduction which 
general principles involyed in spraying. the 
hook is ¢ ivided into four parts, the first deal 
ing with Spraying the Larger Fruits; the sec: 
ond with Spraying Small Fruits and Nursery 
Stock; the third with Spraying Shede Trees 
Ornamental Plants and Fiow ers; and the fourth 
with Spraying Vegetables, Field Crops and Do- 
mestic Animals. in each part the principal in 
sect and fungous enemies of the various crop@ 
are discussed, and the best methods of combat- 
ing them are clearly described, 

So much new information has come to light 
since the third edition was published that this 
is practically a new book, needed by those who 
have utilized the earlier editions, as well as by 
fruit growers and farmers generally. 

Illustrated. 5x7 inches. We pages. Cloth 
Price, postpaid 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
§2 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y 
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THINNING APPLES A PROFITABLE WOKi- 
U. T. COX, LAWRENCE COUNTY, 0. 

My orchards are all in grass. I have quit 
cultivating. I usually cut the grass and leave 
it on the ground as a mulch, placing it around 
the trees, especially where they are not large. 
I apply what manure I can, where it is most 
needed, but have not used any fertilizer except 
in a very small way to try it, and have never 
seen any difference in the results. I have 
thinned my apples for three years, and am 
pleased with the results. We thin most of the 
varieties, but some need it worse than others. 
\Ve commence on the early varieties about June 
1, and quit on the late ones in August. When 
the fruit is small it is difficult to get enough 
removed. When it gets larger it is easier to 
determine when it is properly thinned. On 
late apples most of the thinning should be done 
in June and July, and some more of the surplus 
can be taken off in August, when it can readily 
be seen if the trees are yet too full. We try to 
thin all bunches of fruit so as to leave just one 
specimen in a place, unless the bunches are far 
apart, when it may be best sometimes to leave 
two in a. bunch, but the center one should be 
taken out, so that the other two will not touch 
each other, if it is possible to 


employment of man.”— Washington 


For Week Ending June 3, 1905 


handled and disposed of from unthinned trees. 
Trees that have been thinned every year, that 
have been mulched so as not to suffer in 
time of drouth, and have fairly fertile soil to 
supply the needs of the tree, have fair crops 
of apples every year. When they used to bear 
too full and suffer from drouth they bore once 
in two years. I expect to continue to thin 
whether the trees are too full or not, if there 
are many imperfect apples on the trees. It is 
betfer to get rid of them than to allow them 
to mature. There is no money in handling 
them, and all the hard cash made in fruit 
growing is with good fruit, with few exceptions. 
PREPARING THE SPRAYING MATERIAL. 

We spray as long as there is room for the 
spray to stick to the foliage, fruit or limbs, 
and some of it will gather in drops and fall to 
the ground. Most people are too saving with 
the liquid. We use for bordeaux, four pounds 
blue vitriol, five pounds lime and 50 gallons 
water, with arsenite of soda. The arsenite of 
soda is made of one pound white arsenic boiled 
with two pounds or more sal soda. This is 
sufficient for 200 gallons bordeaux. In ail the 
sprayings, after the bloom falls, arsenate of 
lead is used in addition to the above formula 
at the rate of two pounds to 50 gallons. We 
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into the tank. I have a wheel valve to turn 
the pressure back into the tank whenever it is 
necessary. That also keeps it agitated. The 
geared machines that pump by driving the 
wagon are not quite as satisfactory as one 
would like, but they do good work and are far 
ahead of the hand pump. The large air cham- 
ber in which is pumped a fair pressure of air 
before the liquid is turned in, keeps the pressure 
up so as to spray a tree while the wagon is 
standing still. If there was a pump that would 
pump air pressure into a tank with a gasoline 
engine and then pump the liquid into it, that 
would be better than any gasoline power con- 
trivance with which I am familiar. The pres- 
sure would be more even, and there would be 
no danger of blowing something off in a hurry 
when the spray should be shut off or get stopped 
up. All the liquid is strained through a fine 
wire strainer to prevent the nozzles clogging. 
The lime water is run into the tank first in di- 
luted form; following this is the blue vitriol solu- 
tion, and then the others are addeu and stirred. 





FURTHER DEVELOPMENT OF ELECTRIC PLOW 

To Europe the farmers of the world may 
some day be indebted for the evolution of an 
electric plow. The Italian electrical society has 
evolved an electric plow which 





get them that way. Worms will 
often spoil both of them, if they 
hang together all summer. 

Hand picking is the only way 
to thin, and both hands must be 
used to keep from breaking the 
twigs off. All scabby, stung or 
wormy specimens should be re- 
moved first, and then thin out 
the small ones. What seems to 
be a fair setting of apples after 
being thinned in June will often 
show up twice as many in Sep- 
tember as there should be for 
best results. 

I have had intelligent growers 
tell me that I was having twice 
as many picked off as there 
should have been when the fruit 








apparently is giving success, and 
herewith furnishes this journal 
a description of the machine. Of 
course until recently the matter 
has been in the experimental 
stage, and on that account it was 
not assured that the plow can be 
produced at a cost within the 
reach of the average farmer. 
However, from claims of the 
rapidity and enormous quantity 
of work turned off by the elec- 
trical implement, it is evident 
that some of our larger farms 
might invest in such a machine, 
even at automobile prices. As is 
well known to all farmers, the 
steam plow has proved a trifle 
heavy, and in districts where 








became ripe. The trees looked 

twice as full as they should 

have been. The tender-hearted grower would 
better give directions to disinterested laborers 
about the thinning and go off and leave him 
to do the work. The ground will look as if 
the trees had been stripped, but the results will 
be most satisfactory. The cost of thinning is 
very small. It need not usually be over 5 cents 
per barrel for the good fruit when it is picked. 
The yield will be about as much as when no 
thinning is done and the size and quality will 
more than pay for the cost. 

It costs money to pick apples when they are 
ripe. If a fourth or half of them are picked 
in the summer when help is not so scarce, 
there would not be quite so much of a demand 
for pickers, and the work would not need to be 
rushed so much to get the picking done in 
time. Nice large apples can be picked faster 
by the barrel, or as fast by the number, as 
smaller ones, and when about all the culls have 
been thinned out the sorting and packing can 
be done for a small part of the cost of the 
same when all kinds of the fruit must be 


The Electric Plow as Operated in an Italian Field 


spray once just before the bloom, again just 
as soon as most of the blossoms have fallen, 
then in about ten days or two weeks make the 
third application. The fourth spraying is given 
about three or four weeks later, or about the 
middle of June in southern Ohio. We make a 
fifth application about July 15. The formula 
is made about one-fourth weaker for the last 
two applications, especially the blue vitriol and 
arsenite of soda, but an excess of lime, rather 
than less. Sometimes part of the foliage gets 
burnt and falls when full strength is used late 
in the season. 
DESCRIPTION OF OUTFIT. 

For large orchards, a gasoline power sprayer 
suits me best, although I have used several 
kinds of spraying equipment. The power 
sprayers must be understood, to get the best 
results. I have an air-cooled engine now that 
gives better satisfaction than the old water- 
cooled engine I first had. It is connected with 
a pump, and there is all the pressure needed 
for spraying and a small stream to run back 


coal is not cheap, is costly. The 

Italian inventors believe they 

have solved the question of power and clumsi- 
ness by their machine. Their system consists 
i. two winches mounted on trucks, one being 
at each side of the field to be plowed. One of 
these winches and the plow itself is portrayed 
in the accompanying illustration. The plow used 
is of a type similar to that employed in steam 
tilling. It is double balancing, and is carried in 
each direction from the winches by means of a 
steel rope or cable. Each of the winches is 
equipped with an induction motor, the power 
of which can be made to vary with the na- 
ture of the ground. A ?0-horse power motor 
is used, with a speed of 55 yards per min- 
ute, and furrows are made to a depth of 
10 inches. Using the same motor the speed 
can be reduced and the depth of the furrow 
materially increased. Every winch is equipped 
with interchangeable gears, so that it is pos- 
sible to run a plow at a varying rate of speed 
to suit the nature of the ground and the crop. 
Automatic devices break the current when 
the plow is at the end of the run. At the same 
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muuent the opposite drum begins to work, 
carrying the plow back again. The trucks are 
equipped with steel wheels, and a small switch- 
board carrying all controlling apparatus neces- 
sary. It is claimed the steel plow is easy to 
handle, and can run through a field with a 
furrow 360 yards long in eight minutes. If it 
were possible to work without interruption at 
this speed and plow three furrows at a time, 
it would take only four hours to plow 2% acres 
of land. The average speed at which the ma- 
chine can be run is about eight times as fast 
as animal traction, with greater depth to the 
furrow. 

The same truck can be used for other farm 
machinery, as saw, harrows, etc. During the 
winter it is claimed the trucks will come in 
very useful for miscellaneous work about the 
farm. They are reported to be available for 
threshing and pumping. In Italy, where elec- 
trical power can be transmitted from hydro- 
electric central stations through overhead high 
tension lines at relatively small cost, the electric 
plow can be operated economically. The cost 
of running the machine in America will of 
course vary with conditions. 

GERMANS PLOWING BY ELECTRICITY. 

In Germany, where considerable attention is 
given electrical devices on the farm, the evo- 
lution of an electric plow is reported to be meet- 
ing with some success. Louis J. Magee, an 
American who has long followed this line of 
development in Germany closely, in a recent 
magazine article gives a full account of experi- 
mental work there. The German plow is con- 
structed somewhat along the same general lines 
as the Italian, both being modeled after the 
English Fowler steam plow. 

The German type calls for a 30 to 35-horse 
power motor. With the improved machine, fur- 
rows 1500 feet long and 1t inches deep have 
been made. Working a three-share plow, about 
nine acres of land can be gone over thoroughly 
in a day. The cost of electricity ranged from 
60 to $0 cents per acre. he estimated outlay 
for equipment of the German plow is about 
$3000. 





PRODUCING ROOT CROPS FOR SHEEP 
G. ARTHUR BELL, ONEIDA COUNTY, NY. 


After many trials with the various roots for 
stock, I coneluded that rutabagas were the best 
for us to grow. They gave us better yields with 
less labor than did some of the cthers, and also 
kept in better condition during the late winter 
and spring. In the preparation of the soil fall 
plowing is desirable, followed by a spring plow- 
ing, which thoroughly pulverizes the soil and 
mixes the manure, which should be applied at 
the rate of not less than five tons per acre with 
the soil. It is also advantageous to give two 
harrowings, one a short time after the spring 
plowing, and the other immediately before sow- 
ing the seed. This double harrowing aids mate- 
rially in checking the future growth of weeds, 
thus giving the young plants a chance to start. 

Rutabaga seeds should be sown late in May 
or early June, in rows 28 or 30 inches apart, 
so as to permit horse cultivation. In sowing 
the seeds a small drill may be used. Two 
pounds seed per acre is sufficient when thus 
sown. Cultivation should begin as soon as the 
young plants are large enough to permit the 
row to be seen, and should be continued until 
late summer or early fall. As the roots grow 
and take a firm hold of the soil, the cultivator 
should be run deeper and deeper, working the 
soil up fine and loose. When the plants are 
about 3 or 4 inches high they should be thinned 
to 10 or 12 inches apart, leaving but one plant 
in a place. Rutabagas should be harvested 
before danger of severe frosts, and stored in a 


convenient place for winter feeding. Ve usual- 
ly harvested them the latter part of October 
and stored them in a cellar. 

Roots furnish a food of great value for winter 
feeding of sheep. When fed in proper quanti- 
ties their laxative effect healthfully offsets the 
tendency of dry fodder to produce constipation. 
If fed in large quantities, however, the large 
amount of water they contain and their bulk 
reduce the temperature of the animal too much. 
When roots are fed to breeding ewes in too lib- 
eral quantities, weak lambs are likely to result. 
Abortion may also result from feeding too large 
quantities. After lambing larger quantities 
may be fed to stimulate the flow of milk. In 
my experience from 3 to 3% pounds daily per 
head gave good results. This amount may be 
decreased for a short period before lambing, 
and increased after lambing. Roots may be fed 
once or twice daily at the option of the feeder. 





LATE BIRDS MAKE PRIZE WINNERS 


J. J. HARE, ONTARIO. 


It is frequently stated by prominent breeders 
that late hatched chicks are invariably under- 
sized and worthless, and that their inferiority 
to early hatched chicks is more strikingly man- 
ifested as cocks and hens. This statement may 
be true in the majority of cases owing to un- 
favorable winter conditions, but does not apply 
to the Buff Cochin cocks, which won first prize 
in pen and single in the heaviest competition 
at the late world’s fair. They received unstint- 
ed commendation of such noted Cochin judges 
as T. F. McGrew and Theodore Hewes, who 
pronounced them the equal of any that have 
ever been shown in America. 

I had finished breeding for the season of 
1903 when I thought of a special mating of an 
imported English cockerel, son of the champion 
cock of England, and two of my best hens. The 
chicks were hatched the latter part of July or 
in early August. 

When I brought these cockerels home in Oc- 
tober they showed unmistakable signs of Cochin 
merit, but were so young,and small that I 
had little hope of keeping them alive through 
the winter, much less of keeping them in a 
healthy state of growth. Thinking them worth 
a little extra care, I put them into my warm- 
est and brightest pen, and in this way an occa- 
sional choice tidbit was given them over and 
above the regular meal from the attendant. 

They grew steadily all through the winter, 
though it was an exceptionally severe one, 


and in the spring were as large as the 
average cockerel. Being young and _ im- 
mature, I realized that if put into a 


breeding pen their development would be ar- 
rested, and their chances of attaining a large 
size minimized, so I set them aside and bred 
from their father and elder brother or half 
brother. They continued their growth and soon 
became large, massive, fluffy Cochins, consid- 
erably larger than the average Cochin. 

I decided to show them at the world’s fair, 
but being late hatched chicks and therefore 
not likely to molt early, the question of an 
early molt became a pressing one. Acting upon 
reports from experimental stations and my own 
experience, I put them on very short rations 
for about three weeks, and then returned to the 
usual liberal bill of fare. The result was most 
gratifying. I noticed at once signs of a pretty 
general molt. 

Seed Crop Alfalfa from which bees gathered 
honey produced 66% more seed than a plot of 
alfalfa from which the bees were excluded. This 
was demonstrated in some Kansas tests, and 
illustrates the importance of thorough pollina- 
tion in clover seed production. 





FEEDING SILAGE TO BEEF CATTLE 
CHEAPENING BEEF PRODUCTION BY FEEDING SILAGE 

—FILLING IMMENSE SILOS-—AMOUNT OF SILAGi: 

CATTLE CAN EAT TO BEST ADVANTAGE—THE BAL- 

ANCED RATION—FEEDING METHODS DESCRIBED— 

ESTIMATING AMOUNT OF SILAGE PER ACRE. 

HUMPHREY JONES, FAYETTE COUNTY, 0. 

Cattle feeders everywhere realize the impor- 
tance of the cheaper production of beef. The 
profits usually are small, and oftentimes there 
is a loss. Assuming that the law of supply and 
demand controls the price of the finished prod- 
uct, there appears to be but two ways to in- 
crease the profits of the feeder—to get the 
feeders cheaper and to reduce the cost of fin- 
ishing the steers. 

The use of silage for steer feeding is a new 
thing, and like all new things it is apt to have 
its too enthusiastic advocates, who will make 
extravagant and excessive claims for it. The 
subject should be discussed and considered im- 
partially, and not after the fashion of the spe- 
cial pleader or the advocate of some pet theory. 
The testimony of those having had experience 
on the subject, to be of much value, should be 
full and complete—the whole truth, because 
a partial statement of facts in regard to any 
matter may be as misleading as an absolute 
misstatement. 

Our experience with silage for cattle feeding 
pirposes began in 1901, at which time we 
erected and filled three silos 26x42 feet, having 
a capacity of about 550 to 600 tons each. This 
was followed the next year by the erection of 
a cement cilo 56x52 feet, which, according to 
the rules usually applied to ascertain the ca- 
pacity of silos of ordinary size, should hold 
about 1500 tons, but we have found that it 
actually holds about 50% more than all three 
of our other silos put together, which figured 
according to the same rules have the capacities 
above given. In other words, our cement silo 
must hold something over 2000 tons. The con- 
tents of these silos have each year been fed to 
beef cattle. 

BEST RATION 

Our silage has been made of ripe corn grown 
so as to make the largest possible y‘eld of grain 
and nearly ripe soy beans mixed in the silo in 


FOR CATTLE, 


‘the proportion of about three-fourths the former 


to one-fourth the latter. In connection with 
the silage we have fed clover, alfalfa and oat 
hay. Early in our experience we added ear 
corn, but soon abandoned that and substituted 
cottonseed meal with much better and more 
satisfactory results. We have found that cattle 
will eat, of the kind of silage which we have 
been making, about five pounds per day per 
hundredweight, up to 1000 pounds. weight, 
about 50 pounds per head per day being about 
the maximum amount ‘a steer of any size will 
eat. When 1% pound per hundredweight of cot- 
tonseed meal is sprinkled over the silage the 
cattle will eat slightly above one-third pound 
per hundredweight per day of clover, alfalfa or 
oat hay, thus making for a 1000-pound steer 
a ration of 50 pounds silage, five pounds cotton- 
seed meal and four pounds hay, and for smaller 
steers proportionate amounts less. 

In our later feeding operations we have set- 
tled upon this kind of a ration for fattening 
cattle. Cattle which are being carried as stock- 
ers we feed little or no cottonseed meal, and 
they eat a larger proportion of clover hay, 
probably 50% more. Fifty pounds corn and soy 
bean silage, five pounds cottonseed meal and 
four pounds clover or alfalfa ha for a 1000- 
pound steer makes a ration containing about 
2.8 pounds protein, 13 pounds carbohydrates 
and 1.2 pounds fat, with a nutritive ratio of 
about 1 to 5.5. The standard ration is protein 
2.5 pounds, carbohydrates 15 pounds, and fat 
0.5 pounds, nutritive ration about 1 to 6, so that 




















it will be seen that the ration closely approxi- 
mates what is thought to be the actual re- 
quirements of the steer. 


SILAGE A MONEY-MAKER. 

Whatever the correct theory may be, we 
know from actual experience that the above 
ration makes the cattle do better and makes 
more money for the feed consumed than our 
practice of feeding the cattle all the 
shock corn they would eat with occasional 
allowance of clover hay, or ear corn and clover 
hay. The with this ration, get about 
15 pounds grain per head per day, or about 1%) 
per hundredweight for a 1000-pound 
Prof Henry states that about 12 pounds 
grain per day is all a steer of any size can 
profitably utilize. He cites the fact that the 
best English and Scotch feeders use even loss 
than that amount of grain. 

We have found by pretty careful tes‘s tat 
corn grown as we grow it for silage, that will 

ld 50 bushels of ears, will make about eight 
tons of silage as taken from the silo, there of 
course being a greater weight as it goes into 
the silo. If the corn were cut green, according 
to the dairymen, it would 
make probably ten to 12 tons per acre, but we 
corn get ripe enough to put in 


foriner 


steers, 


pounds 


steer. 


practice of many 
always let our 
shock and much of it becomes dead ripe before 


going into the silos. Fifty bush- 


ALL ABOUT THE FARM. 


mixed with the silage. The calves at the round 
barn were kept inside the whole winter and 
up to April 1. Since then they were given the 
run of the yard, except when the ground was 
too soft and muddy. The manure was cleaned 
out as made, and the calves kept well bedded 
with straw. The calves were run through the 
dipping vat three times during the winter and 
spring, thus keeping them entirely free from 
lice or any form of skin disease. The regula- 
tion lime and sulphur dip was used. The 400 
calves at the round barn weighed, December 10, 
after a week’s rest from their 1500 miles’ ship- 
ment, 366 pounds, and on May 10, 633 pounds, 
making a gain for the five months of 267 pounds, 
or 53.4 pounds per month, or 1.78 pounds per 
cay. When turned to grass they were as sleek 
and mellow as grass fed cattle. Every one of 
them had done well, there not being a single 
calf in the whole bunch but what was fleshy 
and thriity. 

Our past winter’s experience with these cattle 
furnishes us another demonstration of the 
great value of silage for beef making purposes. 
We will market part of these calves in July and 
August, and the remainder in November. I will 
give them a full ration of corn-and-cob meal 
and cottonseed meal on the grass. The calves 
consumed, during the winter, about 25 to 30 
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WILD WATERFOWL IN CAPTIVITY 


Some idea of what may be done in the way 
of domesticating the wild waterfowls of Amer- 
ica and what has been done at Haddington, 
L I, the country home of the Tredwells, may 
be gained from the accompanying illustration. 
At the right are a flock of wild Canada geese, 
next to them in the background the Laughing 
geese are seen, further to the left are 
the Snow geese of Alaska, the Hutchings goose 
of the far west, and some other geese used as 
decoys, which, their owner says, know more 
about gunning than many of the gunners. There 
are many other birds in this collection, ana 
among them the Egyptian wild goose. 

The owners of this collection have spent a 
small fortune in making the collection what it 
is, and are in correspondence with gunners and 
section of the country, for 
many of these have thousands of 
miles to their present quarters. There is but 
one way as a rule to get them, and that is*for 
gunners to save wing-tipped ‘irds, and after 
they recover from the shock to ship them by 
express to their destination. 

The Black Brant seem to be the favorites 
at Haddington, and are justly entitled to notice, 
for they are very attractive in all their move- 

ments, and seem to have more 


while 


trappers in every 


birds come 
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els of ears equals 3500 pounds pean 
of ears for each 16,000 pounds 
silage, which makes the ears 
years total 


e 
il about 22% of the 
weight of silage. 

soy beans, we think, have 
rLhe;, same proportion of 
grain to total weight, sothat we 
count our silage 20% grain. In 
50 pounds silage, a steer would, 
therefore, get ten pounds grain 
and five pounds cottonseed meal, 
makes 15 pounds 
pounds per hun- 
1000-pound 
too, 


The 


at svt 
Avogilt 


which added 


grain, or 1% 
dredweight for a 
An important feature, 
is the fact that the grain is thor- 
oushly mixed with the roughage, 
so that it is all well digested, 


sieer 








reason than-many of the others. 
No man as yet has found their 
breeding grounds, and it has 
been proved beyond a doubt that 
they breed farther north than 
has yet been reached by any of 
the known explorers. 

At Haddington these birds for 
the most part have a large field 
to roam over, and are left there 
winter and summer alike. The 
owners say if you want to ki’! 
them put them under cover. At 
no time are they more on tke 
move and noisy than just before 
a storm, and they never malt: 
the mistakes that some of our 
weather prophets do. The wildcr 
the storm the better they seem 








thus making a smaller grain ra- 
sufficient. Whether silage, 
in the case of any particular 
feeder, should be adopted for steer feeding, de- 
pends upon the net balance of advantages and 
disadvantages in his special situation and cir- 
cumstances. Not all men, by any means, who 
handle cattle, should build silos. 

We carried through the past winter, in two 
barns, 1000 Hereford steer calves, with silace 
as the main ration. Our silage is made of well 
matured corn and nearly matured soy beans, 
mixed in the proportions of about two-thirds 
to three-fourths the former, to one-fourth to 
one-third the latter. We have found that this 
kind of silage is much superior for beef makin 
purposes to corn The calves at tho 
square barn were carried through the winter 
on corn and soy bean silage, clover, alfalfa and 
oat hay, and one pound per head per day of 
cottonseed meal. They came through in fine, 
thrifty condition, and made gains of about 45 
pounds per month from December 10 to April 
25. The calves at the round barn were fed all 
the corn and soy bean silage, and clover, al- 
falfa and oat hay which they would eat, and 
from December 5 to January 1, one pound per 
head per day cottonseed meal, 1% pounds per 
head till February 15, and two pounds per head 
from that time till May 10, when they were 
turned to grass. From April 1 to May 10 there 
was added to their ration five pounds per head 
per day corn-and-cob meal, which w'‘th the cot- 
tonseed meal was sprinkled over and thoroughly 


tion 


silage. 


Exhibition Coop of Wild Waterfowl on Long Island 


pounds per head per day of silage and two to 
three pounds hay. Figuring silage at $2.50 per 
ion, hay at $5, cottonseed meal at $25, and corn 
at 40 cents per bushel, makes the daily cost 
of feed during the five months these calves 
were fed 6.4 cents per head, and the cost of 
the gains 3.6 cents per pound. This is scarce'y 
more than half what ,it would cost to mek? 
equal gains by any method of grain feeci.3 
with which I am familiar. 





Teeding Cows for Shows—A dairy cow needs 
no particular attention before a show. All of 
my animals are cared for in exactly the same 
I do not find it necessary to expend any 
special care upon them after the shows are over, 
as I never make a practice of forcing them un- 
duly during any exhibition. I try to feed during 
shows as nearly as possible the same kinds and 
quantities of feed as the animals are already 
accustomed to. I have pasture available at all 
reasonable seasons of the year, and during the 
winter a sheltered courtyard in which they take 
exercise when the weather permits. I use corn 
Silage, alfalfa, hay and a reasonable quantity 
of shorts and middlings.—[F. R. Hazard, N Y. 


way. 





Alfalfa Can Be Cut several times the same 
season. The New Jersey experiment station 
cut five crops in a recent year, and of course 
this is nothing unusual in the far west. 


to like it. 

These last remarks relate more 
particularly to the swan and 
geese, for the small varieties of duck could not 
stand a northern winter in exposure. 
All birds are pinioned upon thei~ arrival, so 
there is no danger of losing them, and after 
a few months most of them will come from the 
water for their food as soon as they see the 
man in charge approaching. 


severe 





The Benefit Derived from Spraying is now 
fully recognized, and growers have come’ to 
necept it as essential to success in fruit growing. 
The important feature in spraying is that it 
is to be done thoroughly and economically. Un- 
less thoroughly done, it may as well not be done 
at all. The matter of economy is not so easy 
of solution but a proper study of this feature 
will enable, us to perform the work at the mini- 
mum of cost. Spraying is as important to in- 
crease the vigor of the tree so that it becomes 
resistant to disease, as it is to destroy the rav- 
azes of insects. 





Fertilizers and Potatoes—For the last six 
years I have used on potatoes a commercial fer- 
tilizer which analyzed 3% ammonia, 7% phos- 
phoric acid and 8% potash, in a three-year rota- 
tion of potatoes, wheat rnd hay. Sometimes on 
the wheat I used a little high in phosphoric 
acid with a little potash, but none for hay. 
Have had an average of 30 bushels wheat per 
acre for five years.—[Alexis Elboolman, N Y. 
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SEPARATORS 














Tubulars Find Gold 
in Milk 


Good butter is worth 20 to 30 cents a 
pound, Butter is worth only one 
cent & pound as stock food, yet’ farm- 
ers using gravity skimmers — pans 
and cans that leave half the cream in 
the milk—feed that half the cream 
to stock, then wonder why dairy- 
ing don't pay. 

Can't find gold with- 

out digging. Can't 

make dairying pay 

big profits without 

getting all the 

cream, 


TUBULARS 
Dig Right Down 


to the paying level < 

— squeeze the last 

drop of cream out of milk— 
make dairying pay. Tubulars 
are the only modern separators. 
The picture shows them. Write for 
catalogue G-100. 


The Sharples Co, 
Chicago, Ill, 















































P, M. Sharples 
West Chester, Pa. 
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80 common nearly every- 

body knows it when he sees it. Lameness,and 
8 bony enlargement just above the hoof, or 
higher and on the upper pastern bone, some- 
times extending n early around the part,somo- 
times in front only, or upon one or both sides. 
Cases like the latter are called Sidebone. 
, No matter how old the case, = big the 

ump, how lame the horse,.or what other 
treatment has frilcd, use 


Fleming’s 
Spavin and Ringbone Paste 


Use it under our guarantee—money refund- 
if it fails to make the horse go sound, 
Often takes off the bunch, but we can’t prom- 
ise that. One to three 45-minute applica- 
tions required and anyonecan use it. Get all 
the particulars before ordering—write for 
ree Horse Book that telis you what to use 
for every kind of blemish that horses have, 
FLEMING BROBK., Chemists, 
221 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, TIL 

































































¢\ POULTRY PAYS 


When 
yineland Incubators 


Hatch them 


Pineland Brooders ” 
Fidelity Food 


Feeds them 
Bend for Concise Catalog. 
PINELAND INCUBATOR AND BROODER 00. 
Box LE, Jamesburg, N. J. 


COLDER 
KEEPERS «22:07 


iP Bee Culture, a Handsomely Lilustrated 
gazine and Catalogue of Bee Supplies. 
Valuable book on bees given free to each one who men- 
tions paper. THE A, I. ROOT CO., Medias, 0, 
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Jato 
THIS IS THE LIMIT. 
For a 50-Egg Hot Water, 
$4.50 Self-regulating laouhalon. 
Guaranteed te hatch every hatchable egg. 
3 for 50-chiek brooder. Only $7.5 
or complete outfit. 30 days 
trial, Send for FREE catalogue. 
Buckeye Incubator Co. 


Fo agent's 
Box 13, SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 


profits to pay. 





Cures all diseases of the feet 


Pratts Peerless Hoof Ointment 
Made by Pratt Food Co., Phila. Over 30 years old. 








Feeding Young Ducks, 


G. A. M’FETRIDGE, PENNSYLVANIA. 





Feed for fine flesh is what must be 
done. A barrel of ducks to sell for a 
high price must be uniform both in 
looks and taste. Thcy must be kept 
up to the standard. always pays to 
sort dressed poultry before shipping 
and send the culls for what they will 


bring. If there is only one barrel in 
four that are first-class, send them 
that wry. ftucy the cause for so 
many scrubs in the flock, try and have 


bring 


alike, and they will 
even when the market is 


them all 
good prices 
glutted. 
Here is the result of a hatch I made 
I paid 6 cents each for the 
eggs, 152, which amounted to $9.12; 
oil for machine, 50 cents; got out 81 
ducks, but 12 died, \%aving 69, which 
grew to market size. I kept account 
of all the feed they ate at retail price 
and found theg cost 18 cents each 
when they were ready for market. For 
69 ducks the feed cost $12.42. I sold 
67 of them for 463 and ate two. Cost 
of picking at 5 cents each amounted to 


$3.55, expressage £1.75, two barrels 39 


one year. 


cents, commission $83.15, total expenses 
$39.5... Deducting this from $63 leaves 
a balance of $32.41 The cost of labor 
and interest on plant must come out 
of this, which is comparatively sm2ll, 
as one man can attend to at least 5/)')) 
ducks. On a large plant last summ 
two men and a boy fed 16,090 ducks. 
The wages paid were $8 per week for 
the best man, $7 to the other, and the 
boy, who was very small, received $1.59 
per week. They all boarded them- 
selves. The great drawback is in get- 
ting good eggs. Ducks are easy to 
raise, only manage to keep them from 
getting wet and chilled while small. 
If ducks are fed on the rizht food and 
properly cared for, they wll reach the 
proper size for market three wee! 
sooner than ty the oll method. T» 
will also weigh more and the flesh w'll 
have a better flavor. 

The sl'ghtest change in the compo- 
sition of feed will spo‘:l it. The feed 
must have the right quantity of mid- 
When bran is used freely, more mid- 
dlings or No 2 flour to stick it together. 
dlings must be put in to get the right 
consistency. Suppose we were mixing 
the food for 1000 ducks, say eight 
weeks old, we would use four pails 
green corn cut short. Put some water 
on this and one pail middlings, which 
will make the greens sticky so they 
will stick in the feed. Then put in 
four pails corn meal, three pails bran, 
two pails flour and 1% pails beef scrap. 
To this add two quarts sand and two 
quarts pulverized charcoal. Put four 
pails water on this and mix thorough- 
ly. If not wet enough, put more wa- 
ter in. There is 15% pails of feed be- 
fore mixing, one pail water put on 
the cut corn and four on the feed at 
mixing time, which makes 20% pails 
in all. If it is measured out after mix- 
ing there will only be 14 pails of feed, 
which will about reach for 1000 ducks 
at this ave for one feed. 

There is a great difference in feed. 
If the corn meal is ground very fine 
it is more sticky, but I prefer to have 
it ground rather coarse, as I think it 
is better for the ducks. Some mid- 
dlings will stick better than others. 
The feed must not be heavy like mor- 
tar nor fine and dusty either, but it 
should stick in lumps the size of shell- 
barks or hulled walnuts. If mixed in 
this way the ducks can clean their 
boxes, but if there is a lot of fine dust 
and meal the ducks can’t clean them. 
They should always have fresh feed. 
If there should happen to be some left 
over from one feed it is better to give 
it to the pigs than to save it for the 
ducks. Although it may not sour, they 
will not eat it so well. 


- 
> 





“T saw your adv in old reliable A A.” 


DAIRY--POULTRY 


Growing Young Turkeys. 


L. W. DENNY, HARRISON COUNTY, MO. 





We usually save our turkey eggs 
carefully until latter part of April by 
keeping them in a cool room, turning 
them daily. We set them all at one 
time, using chicken hens as well as 
two or three turkey hens, and when 
the turks are hatched set the chicken 
nens tree, as one turkey hen is capable 
of caring for 25 young turks. We have 
a small park made on a grass plot 
20 feet square, using poultry netting 
5 feet high. The park is furnished 
with a house 5 feet wide and 7 feet 
long, with a roof to open on the south 
side to admit light and heat. 

This house is used to protect the 
turks at night, and from rainy weath- 
er. We keep our turkeys in these 
quarters, allowing the young turks to 
slip through the meshes in the netting 
until their wing and tail feathers be- 
gin to grow. This is the delicate pe- 
riod with young turkeys. We feed 
clabber cheese and corn bread untii 
July 1, after which the birds have free 
range. They are carefully housed in 
the evening, when they are fed crack- 
ed corn and wheat. They have access 
tu plenty of pure water in shallow ves- 
and are provided with roost 
perches + feet high, made in the open 
air, as it is not the turkey’s nature to 
be confined. Turleys managed in this 
way are not likely to roam far away 
and will be at home at feeding. 


Third Australian Egs-Laying Contest. 
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The winning pullets in the recently 
closed Australian egg-laying contest 
averaged 204 eggs each for the year. 
They are Silver Wyandottes. The next 
three highest pens were White Leg- 
horns, with averages of 199, 196 and 
195 eggs respectively. Black Orping- 
tons came next with 191. Other good 
records are White Leghorns, 186 by 
two pens, and 183 by another; White 
Wyandottes, 183 and 182; White Leg- 
horns, 181 by two pens; Black Orping- 
tons, 179 by two pens; Brown Leg- 
horns, 179 and 178; Black Orningtons, 
177; Rhode Island Reds, 176; Black 
Orpingtons, 175. These 114 hens av- 
eraged 186 eggs each during the year. 

Among these 19 pens, four were own- 
ed by American breeders. When the dif- 
ferences in climate and the exigencies 
of transportation are considered, ther 
performances are remarkable. Mr J. 
M. Anderson’s White Leghorns stood 
third; Oceanside farm White Wyan- 
dottes, ninth; Mrs Hansel’s Brown 
Leghorns, 16th, and Dr Martin’s Rhode 
Island Reds 1%th. Three other pens 
of American birds were nearer the bot- 
tom of the list of 100 competitors, but 
even the poorest of these laid an av- 
erage of 125 eggs during the year. 
*When this lowest record is compared 
with the general average of 66 eggs per 
farm hen, as given in the last United 
States census, even granted this may 
be somewhat under the facts, the op- 
portunities for improvement are seen 
to be very great, and the possibilities 
well worth working for. Everything 
lies in careful planning and reasonable 
adherence to common sense methods. 
Farm hens should average at least 125 
eggs yearly. This number is easily 
within reach of every farmer. 

FOURTILT CONTEST INAUGURATED. 

Interest in utility poultry is becom- 
ing worldwide, and the egg-laying 
contests are doing much to emphasize 
the importance of keeping hens bred 
to lay. In the fourth annual contest 
recently started at Hawkesbury, Aus- 
tralia, 69) birds are entered in 109 
competing pens, 20 of which are White 
Leghorns, 20 Silver Wyandottes, 19 
Black Orpingtons, seven Brown Leg- 
horns, five Ruff Orpingtons. 
the White Wyandotte is not as favo- 
rite a breed in Australia as in America, 
for only two pens are entered. Buff 


Evidently ° 


Langshans 
pens 


Andalusians, 
have two 


Wyandottes, 
and Imperials 
Other breeds represented are Fave; 
olles, Anconas, Hamburgs, Campines. 
Old English Games and Buff Leghorns 
The contest, like its 
to last a year. 
oe 
Care of Milk for Shipment. 


PETERKIN WILEY, JR, CHEMUNG CO, N yY. 


This is a very important as well a 
particular department of the milk bu 


each 


predeeessors, j 


iness. In my own case great care j 
taken before milking to see that th: 


udders of the cows are clean. No milk 
er is allowed to strip or wet his hand 
during the milking. ‘Th 
milk is aerated immediately after be 
ing drawn, both morning and evening 
and strained through two thickness« 
of cheesecloth. 

It is kept in 10-gallon cans placed 
in the ice vat. This vat is a box made 
of 2-inch pine plank. 
when filled to raise the water up to 
the neck of the cans, and large enough 
to take in the full producing capacity 
of the herd. If the ice is placed on 
the shoulders of the cans and is expos 
ed to the air, it melts much 
and is of little value. The amount of 
cans to a given temperature depends 
upon atmospheric conditions and the 
temperature of the water used. 

I ship Caily six 10-gallon cans to 
New York city, a distance of over 250 
miles. The temnerature of the water 
in use is 50 degrees. Before shipping, 
all the milk is brought to a tempera- 
ture of 48 degrees. In doing this it 
requires 100 pounds of ice and a tim: 
limit of three hours after milking. In 
hauling to shipping station the cans 
are covered with dry burlap. 


process of 


It is deep enough 


sooner 


Benefits of Co-operation—We have 
watched with much interest the series 
of large advertisements which the In- 
ternational Harvester Company of 
America has been running in this pa- 
per the past few months. Doubtless 
many of our readers have also read 
these interesting ‘‘Harvester Talks to 
Farmers.” The advertisements have 
proved very instructive, especially to 
those who are planning to purchase a 
binder, and have impressed upon our 
minds very forcibly the immense facil- 
ities of this company. After reading 
these advertisements it can be easily 
seen why the International Harvester 
Company can continue to sell the best 
harvesting machines at such reason- 
able prices, considering the advance 
there has* been in the selling price of 
materials entering into their construc- 


tion. This condition of affairs has 
been brought about by co-operation 
No one concern could make such a 


condition possible, nor even two; but 
where a number co-operate as in this 
instance, then it is possible. This 
company manufactures the six leading 
makes of binders: the Deering, Mc- 
Cormick, Champion, Milwaukee, Os- 
borne and the Plano, represented 
throughout the country by different 
dealers. It also makes a complete line 
of mowers, rakes, corn harvesting ma- 
chines, binding twine, etc. We earn- 
estly advise all our readers to eall 
upon the nearest International dealer 
at once, and secure one of this com- 
pany’s free catalogs. If you are going 
to purchase a new machine this year, 
get your order in early and avoid the 
rush which usually comes just before 
harvest time. 





To Advance Agriculture—Dr A. C. 
True of the United States department 
of agriculture informs us that in con- 
nection with the international exposi- 
tion to be he!d this year at Liege, Bel- 
gium, under the patronage of that 
government, there will be a second 
session of the International congress 
of agricultural education, July 28-29. 
Friends of this movement in the Unit- 
ed States are invited to attend this 
congress, 
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Making Hay and Milk. 





One of the enterprising young farm- 
wis county, N Y, is J. C. Wig- 


ers in | ° 
gins. He owns 104 acres of splendid 
bottom land, which is usually inun- 
gated by the river annually. It is a 
splendid soil with a gravel subsoil. The 
larger part of his farm is in meadow, 
which is seven years old. The place 
fs devoted largely to the production 
of hay and pasture for his herd of 
dairy cows. The yield is usually from 
sy, to four tons of first-class hay per 
acre. Last year Mr Wiggins put up 
about 120 tons. A large amount of hay 
is id in bales in New England and 











ONE OF THE HERD. 


m 


irkets. Last year it net- 
ted him about $10.25 per ton in the 


bar e buyers doing the baling and 
ha The price ranged last fall 
fr 1 to $12. He usually sells in 
N In connection with his hay 








fa suut 20 acres are devoted to 
Pp 

I nters young stock and sells 
th the spring. He feeds large 
q) of hay, giving the animals 
Ww! y will eat. Gluten, brewers’ 
fi bran are used to balance the 
ra In 1903 he had 81 head of 
c reduced these to 26 last sea- 
so has stable room for 81 head. 
Tv) turned out every day during 
tl in the morning, just long 
e) to exercise and get water from 
a in the barnyard. He usually 
ke man to look after the herd in 
th Iie has a tenant house on 
th vhich is furnished free to 
0 1, Who receives $35) per 
J luding @ vegetable garden, 
n i wool, as well as the use of 
a henever he wants it. Last 
y WW ns had out five acres of 
0a ch averaged C3 bushels per 
Bi I plows in the fall for the oat 
cl 

following are some of his milk 
recei) last year: In May from a 
he: f 18 cattle he produced 13,299 
po milk, which sold at 97 cents 
yp », returning $117.69; in June, 14,- 
x ps ds, which returned $132.50; in 
Ju 14,187 pounds, which returned 
$1: August 14,436 pounds, which 
ret ed $129.92, 

Regularity with Young Lambs. 

1. €. REYNOLDS, MICHIGAN. 

Too much stress cannot be put upon 
Cleinliness in starting lambs upon 
feed \ great many make a mistake 
thinking the lambs will do just as 
Well eating from dirty troughs as clean 
ones. The bottom of the troughs 
Should be made tight and smooth, so 
there will be no chance for particles 
to accumulate and decay and will be 
easy to clean out. 

\s a grain to start the lambs up on 
I have never found anything that 
answers the purpose so well as oats 
aiid barley. The lambs seem to relish 
th /mbination grain ration and can 
be gotten onto a heavier ration much 
Sooner than if started upon corn. I 


always calculate to feed oats and bar- 
ley for three weeks before feeding any 
corn, and in this way have no trouble 
in getting the lambs to take right to 


corn as soon as supplied. If corn is 
fel from the start, the lambs overeat 
anil 


. ‘urn against the mixed grain. 
segularity in feeding is important 


in starting lambs onto feed. I always 
feed my lambs ag near the same 
hour each day as possible. Lambs 
are animals of habit and know fully 
as well as the owner when they should 
be fed. If they are not fed regularly, 
they will not do near so well nor make 
as greater gain for the amount of 
food consumed. When beginning, 
make the hour convenient and then 
see to it that a system of regular 
hours are kept. 


—_ 





Our Veterinary Adviser. 


Conducted for this journal by Donald 
McIntosh, V S8, professor of veterinary 
science at Illinois college of agriculture. 

Subscribers’ questions are answered in 
rotation free of charge, but for immediate 
personal advice by mail $1 should be in- 
closed. The prescriptions printed below 
can be put up by any druggist, but relia- 
ble remedies for certain troubles are al- 
most always named in our advertising 
columns and often can be advantageously 
employed for the very ailment inquired 
about. 

Barren—C. O. P., New York, has a 
mare that has been barren for several 
years. Can anything be done to make 
her productive? Medicines are of no 
use in such eases. Have her exam- 
ined by a veterinarian. 





Lump on Breast of Cow—O. D. L., 
New York, has a heifer that has a 
large lump on her breast. “When it is 
opened it discharges fluid, but soon 
fills up again. Open it and inject a 
little of the following twice a day: 
Mix two drams of cholride of zine with 
one pint of water. 





Eczema—H. R. S., Pennsylvania, has 
some sheep that have an itchy skin 
disease. There are no scabs, ticks or 
lice to be found on them. After the 
sheep are sheared mix four ounces of 
carbonate of potassium with one gal- 


lon of soft water, rub the skin well 
with a little of this, then rinse with 
water. his treatment usually re- 


moves the cause of the itching. 


>_> 


A Splendid Silo—A large proportion 
of our readers already own silos. Those 
who do not should secure at once the 
latest catalogs on this subject, 





lished by the Harder Manufacturing 
Co of Cobleskill, N Y. The members 
of this firm are entitled to be called 


“the pioneers of the round silo indus- 
try.”” Years before were 
known commerc:al articles, 
began to introduce them to the pub- 
lic, and soon brought out the now fa- 
mous Harder patent continuous open 
front. The silo business of the Harder 
company has constantly increased, due 
largely to the fact that this firm aims 
to manufacture the best silo that 
money can produce. The Harder silos 
are in use in nearly every state east of 
the Mississippi river and many govern- 
ment and_e state institutions are 
equipped with them. Their advertise- 
ment will be found in our columns. 


2° $j! 3 
ago, $1.08 
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Pasture for Brood Sows—Give brood 
sows the freedom of the pasture fields 
when with young pigs and as soon as 
the pigs are old enough to eat, feed a 
little shelled corn and dry middlings 
with a mash of whent middlings and 
milk. Sows with pigs should always 
have access to a good blue grass pas- 
ture and should not be fed too much 
corn. The largest part of the ration 
should be made up of oats and bran 
with a little oil meal: Have plenty of 
charcoal and ashes constantly avail- 
able. An occasional feed of salt will 
be found profitable-—[Ira Jackson. 


Sheep Record to Close—Sec W. A. 
Shafor of the American Oxford Down 
record association of Hamilton, O, an- 
nounces that the record for volume 10 
will close July 1, 1905, and pedigrees 
received after that date will be held 
over for volume 11, which will not be 
printed until 1907. Pedigree blanks 
and transfer slips are furnished free 
on application to the secretary, 
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“TI am pleased to be able to ws | 
arator for more than ten years. 
it for a larger one of the latest styles. 


recommend the U. > 
its durability, simplicity and construction. 


many years to come.” 
ROSENDALE, WI1Ss., March 8, 1905. 


Distributing 


Que., ton, Ont,, Winnipeg, Calgary, and Vancouver, 


“4 





Cream Separator Does It 


SURELY —SIMPLY— SWIFTLY — SAFELY — STEADILY 
TEN YEARS USE FURNISHES AMPLE PROOF 


to you that I have used the United States Cream Sep- 
used the first one for several 
Iam satisfied that the 
separator for farm purposes and that its wearing qualities are of the best, and cheerfully 
- 5. Cream Separator to any one intending to purchase a separator for 
Itisa clean skimmer and easily cared for. We 
have used our separator twice a day and skimmed the muk from 30 cows and it never 
failed to do the work which it was required to do, 


The U.S. Separator holds the World’s Record for cleanest skimming 
ONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 


Warehouses at Chicago, Minneapolis, Omaha, La Crosse, Wis., Sioux City, In., Kansas Ci 
Salt Lake City, Utah, San Francisco, Cal., Portland, Ore., Buffalo, N. Y., Portland, Me., 


ADDRESS ALL LETTERS TO BELLOWS FALLS, VT 










ears, and later exchanged 
’. S. Separator is the best 











To all appearances it will last a good 
F. H. SCRIBNER. 
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Because the percentage of fertile ergs Is 
much greater in Agri. May and June—that 
means more chicks, 


Then again weather conditions are more 








natural—that means. stronger, brighter, 
healthier chicks. Chicks that are hardy end 
vigorous—that grow like weeds e221 sox 
catch up with those hatched a month 
two before. 


1 
or 


18,000 Sure Hatch Incubators have been 
sold the las¢ five month:to be: 
these Jater chicks and orders are 
coming. Pretty good evidence that Poultry 
Raisers are waking up to where the money 
dies, isn’t it? 

The Sure Hatch Incubator is the best 
of its kind, and is the one you should have. 
It’s made from honest materials clear 
through—is so 00d we can anddo Guaran- 
tee it for § years and it is 


Sold on 60 Days Trial 


The zZ90s Sure Hatches are mew 
machines, conceived, designed, built, manu- 
factured and sold only by the Sure Hatch 
Incubator Company. They have excius- 
ive features that you can’t gct in any 
other incubator, for they're patented, 





There’s: PROFIT in LATE CHICKS 


Spey will make you _ special 
ou Write prices. Write for free 
NOW cataloguc and learn 


for the summer. . 
the same day ordcr is received, 


SURE FATCU INCUBATOR CO, 8531 Clay Ceater,Neb. ] 
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For the next 90 days we 


about our liberal offers 
Shipments made on 


a iy ~~ 


Address nearest office. 


13531 B. Washington Street, !udianapolis, tod. 
en - — 































Dr. 8. A. Tuttle, a veterinary sur- 
o— of long experience has writ- 
en a book entitled “Veterinary 
Experience” on the diseases of 
horses, giving symptoms and 
treatment in plain terms. It is 
fully illustrated with diagrams 
* ghowing the skeleton and circu- 

latory and digestive systems with 
eferences that make them piain. 
Tells how to buy a horse and 
know whether it is sound or not. Every horse owner 
should haveone. Itissent to any one, 


TUTTLE’S ELIXIR 


fs the only guaranteed cure for Colle, Curb, recent 
Shoe Bolis and Calious. It locates lameness, relieves 
and cures Spevins, Ring Bone, Cockle Joints, Crease 
Sool, Sevatenes, Oalarsh, etc. "Bond today and get the 
book free and information about Dr. Tuttle’s specifics. 
Tuttle’s ElixirCo. 50 Beverly St. Boston, Mass. 


Avoid all blisters; they are only temporary relief. 
For Specific Opthalmia, 


No More Blind Horses Moon Blindness and other 


sore eyes, Barry Co., Iowa City,lowa,bave sure cure 

















| A Perfect Machine 


The Reid Hand Separator is built along the lines of 
honesty, simplicity and effect- 
iveness. No standing on tip- 
toe to fill can or getting on your 
knees to clean or adjust. li'sa 
time-saver—a money-saver and 
the best hand separator made. 
Will last a life-time. The 


Reid Hand 
Separator 


is guaranteed to do just 
what is claimed for it, and 
f the buyer is not satisfied 
with it, the money will be 
refunded. Credit and 30 
dans’ free trial, Vf destred. 
Write at once for catalogue, 


A. H. REID CREAMERY & 
DAIRY SUPPLY CO. 
Philadelphia. 


Agus Dean & ©o., Minneapolis, Minn, and 
wer-Harwood Co., Cedar Kapida, lowa. 





























































A guaranteed egg producer 
Pratts Poultry Food. 
Made by Pratt Food Co., Phila. Over 30 years old. 


A GOOD WAY TO 


BEGIN A LETTER 
When writing to an advertiser is to say: “T 
your adv. in the old, reliable A. A.” 
t the next time. 
than you ever did 





Try 
You’ll get @ More prompt repli 
before. - " ad 


















A new, simple, gravity skimming 
device which gets all the cream 
in the shortest possible time. 
Easy toclean. Saves time, labor 
and mo and lasts a lifotime. 
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Profitable Summer Garden. 


NAT S. GREEN, HAMILTON COUNTY, 0. 


620 


My garden is a small one, but I have 
Ziven particular attention to every 
point that would increase its profit- 
ableness, and the results have been 
very satisfactory. If the small gar- 
dener can work up a private trade and 
hold it, it will prove the best means 
of disposing of his products. I am 
fortunate in having as customers a 
number of city people who spend the 
summer months in the country. They 
want the best of everything and are 
willing to pay well for it. 

Next to quality the first essential is 
absolute cleanliness. Such vegetables 
as onions, radishes, carrots and beets 
are washed until free from all soil, 
then all dead or broken leaves are re- 
moved. Young onions are tied neatly 
in bunches of one dozen, radishes and 
beets half a dozen to a bunch. They 
are packed in baskets lined with pa- 
per. Common white paper known as 
news is better for this purpose than 
manila. 

For peas, beans, cucumbers and to- 
matoes, I use no special package for 
home trade, as most orders are receiv- 
ed by telephone and the quantity reg- 
ulates the style of package. All boxes 
and baskets are kept scrupulously 
clean, and by always lining them with 
paper they do not become soiled quick- 
ly. Any that become stained so the 
stain cannot be removed are discarded. 

Very little of my product goes to 
city markets except the earliest vege- 
tables. Selected tomatoes packed in 
half-peck boxes bring $2.50 to $3 a 
bushel early in July and are among 
my most profitable crops. The fruit 
is carefully sorted and none but per- 
fectly sound, smooth specimens are 
used. Care is taken to prevent bruis- 
ing, and each fruit is wrapped in tissue 
paper. Boxes are marked extra select- 
ed; tomatoes that do not come up to 
the extra standard are marketed in 
peck and half-bushel boxes. 

Next to tomatoes, lima beans yield 
the largest profit, taking the whole 
season through. All of mine are sold 
shelled, bringing 20 to 30 cents a quart, 
retail. Cucumbers are profitable if the 
striped beetle is kept in check. Before 
packing they should be washed, then 
packed in layers with paper between. 
Through June they bring 25 to 40 cents 
a dozen at retail. Peas and beans con- 
signed to commission merchants are 
usually packed in hampers. It is usu- 
ally best to use the accepted sizes, as 
others are apt to create confusion. If 
a special size is used it is well to stamp 
the amount plainly on the package. 

Celery is best packed in crates for 
shipping only a short distance. Any 
vegetables to be shipped no more than 
ten to 30 miles need not be packed as 
they would for a long shipment. The 
smaller sized packages may be boxed, 
crated or placed in barrels, according 
to convenience. They reach their des- 
tination in an hour or two and are 
soon disposed of, so ventilation is not 
as necessary as for long shipments. 
Cauliflower is crated, each head 
wrapped in paper. Eggplant is packed 
the same, a piece of strawboard being 
placed between the layers. All of my 
cabbage, peppers, cantaloups, corn, 
rhubarb and lettuce are sold in the vil- 
lage and require no regulation pack- 
ages. Usually half-bushel baskets and 
bushel boxes are used, as they are con- 
venient and show the vegetables to 
best advantage. 

Fy paying particular attention to the 
various little details that add attract- 
iveness to my products, I have made 
my little garden yield a profit several 
times greater than could be realized 
in the usual wey. Quality is of course 
of first importance, but attractiveness 
is a close second and insures top prices. 
It may seem a trifling matter, but the 
returns in doiiars and cents are con- 
vincing. : 


HORTICULTURAL PRACTICE 


Summer Work with Grapes. 


Will you give me some points about 
the trimming or pinching back of a 
vineyard during the summer months? 
[D. S. Whitman, Franklin County, O. 

Summer training or pitching back 
of new shoots of grapes can best be 
done at the time the vines are in full 
bloom. If work is begun at this time 
the future growth of the zine may be 
easily regulated. Some varieties need 
more severe summer pruning than oth- 
ers. The fruit is produced near the 
base of new shoots, which start in the 
spring from last year’s growth. Two 
or three clusters are formed near the 
base of each new shoot, each cluster 
being opposite one of the later buds. 
The shoot continues to grow after the 
cluster of flowers are formed, and 
continues to grow without producing 
any flowers except those which came 
out early near the base. Some grow- 
ers allow each new shoot which con- 
tains flowers to form about three 
leaves and bud beyond the last flower 
cluster and then pinch off the tip, 
which stops the growth at that point. 

Special attention should also be giv~ 
en to the vines, so as to favor propa- 
gation and proper shape of shoots, 
which will become the fruit-bearing 
canes for next year. It is also essential 
that surplus shoots should be cut out. 
Very often rank-growing water shoots 
spring up from near the root of the 
vine. About two sprouts of this sort 
can frequently be retained to good ad- 
vantage to renew the vine later on. All 
the remaining sprouts should be cut or 
pulled off. Next year’s fruiting canes 
will be produced from the short spurs 
whicn are left near the trunk of the 
vine when it is pruned in late winter. 
Usually three of the strongest shoots 
which grow from these spurs in the 
spring should be selected for next 
year’s fruiting wood. ° All other shoots 
which appear on the spur should be 
taken off. The three main shoots 
should be allowed to grow to the top 
of the wire, if a trellis is used, and 
pinched back. This will induce brarch- 
ing and the vine can be shaped to suit 
the grower. 

If the vines are kept short so they 
branch well, they are usually in con- 
dition to make a splendid lot of fruit 
wood for the next year. Some varie- 
ties need more summer training than 
others. The varieties Which make 
short, weak canes and which branch 
from near the base require little or no 
summer pruning. Those’ varieties 
which make long, rank growth need 
considerable attention and much sum- 
mer pinching. 

One of the most successful grape 
growers in central New York is Dana 
Wells of Onondaga county, who gives 
his methods as follows: ‘Many prefer 
the Kniffen system to the renewal. I 
believe that the spur system is wrong, 
for it cuts off the best fruit at once, 
since the first four buds on a cane are 
not devcloped the previous year with 
the number or size of blossom buds 
that the next four have. The first 
grows coarse, heavy arms, but the 
bunches are smaller and not over two- 
thirds the number of those that are 
borne from either the second or third 
set of four buds, consequently I trim 
on the long arm plan, As the soil is 
deep and rich in central New York, 
vines grow very strong and carry more 
arms than in most other sections. We 
therefore build a heavy trellis and al- 
low one or two suckers each year, ac- 
cording to the strength of the vine. 

“The canes that are good-sized, from 
a quarter or half an inch in diameter, 
will produce better fruit than smaller 
or larger arms. Very few arms that 
are over six years from the ground 
have the vitality that younger ones 
have. I try to eliminate the older 
arms as soon as they show signs of 
weakness. Every locality has its ad- 
vantages and drawbacks. The side- 


hills by the lakes do not fear the win- 
ter and are more liable to escape the 
dreaded May frosts. We have the soil 
so strong that our two-year-old vines 
are as heavy as most of the vineyards 
on Keuka or Seneca lake. It is very 
evident that a system of trimming I 
use here, where we have acres of vines 
with from ten to 15 long, bearing arms 
to a vine, trellis six wires high, vines 
set 10x10 feet, would be impossible in 
other places where two, six or eight 
bud arms are liable to overload the 
vines.” 


The Handy Mechanic. 
To Keep Grit Clean. 


CHARLES E. RUSSELL, PORTAGE COUNTY, 0. 


To keep oyster shells, ground bone, 
pounded crockery, etc, clean, I use a 
box with a lid as shown in the draw- 





GRIT BOX. 


ing. The box is about 18 inches long 
and 6 inches-‘wide, divided into four 
compartments by light strips of wood. 
Two strips of board are nailed at the 
back and these then nailed to the wall 
just high enough for the hens to reach 
but too high for them to scratch dirt 
in. 


-— 


For Weeding Onions—No farmer’s 
boy enthuses over the back-breaking 
work of weeding on- 
ions with nature's 
tools only. Nor is he 
to be blamed. Where 
this crop is largely 
grown for market, 
some of this hard work 
has been eliminated by 
using wheel hoes and 
various mechanical de- 
vices. However, no im- 
plement nor combina- 
tion of implements 
which will entirely do 
away with hand labor 
has been found. A con- 
venient tool now used 
in all leading sections 
is that shown in the ac- 
companying illustration, and familiar- 
ly known as an onion weeder. It has 
a wooden handle and is 7% inches 
long. The blade, which is of steel, is 
1% inches wide and 3% inches long. 
With this men crawl through the rows 
on their hands and knees and take out 
the weeds missed by the wheel hoe. 


a> 
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Three World’s Champion Stallions— 
It is doubtful if ever before there 
have been gathered together three 
such noted and remarkable horses as 
are now owned by M. W. Savage, pro- 
prietor of the International stock farm 
of Minneapolis, Minn. Mr Savage, in 
the recent purchase of. the $125,000 
Arion, 2.10%, added to the already im- 
portant team, viz Directum, 2.05%, 
and Dan Patch, 1.56, and has com- 
pleted a trio which represents the 
highest speed and breeding excellence 
of any class of animals in this coun- 
try. Mr Savage is undoubtedly achiev- 
ing a notable and enviable record in 
collecting so many admirable animals 
at his already extensive stables. 





ONION WEEDER. 





I am earnestly in favor of cultivat- 
ing any and all of the clovers, because 
of their aid in keeping up the fertility 
of the farm, and this is a matter that 
farmers must continually be looking 
after. I even like to sprinkle in a 
little white clover seed when seeding 
down a field to grass. It adds some- 
what to fineness to the hay and also 
to the bulk. while the quality is un- 
— H. D., Steuben County, 
a Se 


Insect and Fungous Pests, 
Successfully Battling Asparagus Rust. 


Asparagus rust is more abundant in 
California than ever before. Investj-. 
gations have shown that rust can be 
controlied. Its occurrence may be 
prevented absolutely or checked to the 
extent of the efforts expended. In the 
report of the recent investigations at 
the California experiment station, 
methods of control and prevention are 
outlined. Cultivation must be applied 
te the beds throughout the year. No 
asparagus should be allowed to run 
wild, and all must be kept down until 
July 1, so as to prevent any rust get- 
ting a foothold. The same rule must 
be applied to abandoned fields. 

Cut off and burn all cops in the fall 
and cultivate the young buds thor- 
oughly, after cutting the top. No new 
growth should be allowed to come 
through the soil until the following 
spring. An effective prevention of the 
rust is an application of 150 to 200 
pounds of sulphur per acre, which 
must be applied in the early morning, 
when a heavy dew is present, after the 
cutting season has passed. To spray 
the tops with a liquid, followed by dry 
sulphur, will prove very thorough. 
Bordeaux may be used in wetting the 
tcps for the sulphur, to which may be 
added a small amount of soap. 

About the middle of August the sec- 
ond application should be made, with 
about 100 pounds sulphur per acre, 
If further treatment seems necessary, 
spray about the first week of Decem- 
ber, with a spraying outfit, using the 
following solution: caustic soda 12 
pounds, sulphur 50 pounds, soap ten 
pounds. If the young buds become 
rusty after July 1, in spite of these 
cultural methods, they must be cut 
and burned and the ground thorough- 
ly stirred about the plants. The treat- 
ment must be made before the rust 
appears, since after it once gains a 
foothold it would be of little value. 





Controlling Boll Weevil—Clean 
farming, by which is meant the killing 
of all weeds by thorough cultivation, 
and the removal of all portions of the 
crop from the land by burning or 
plowing under as as possible 
after the time of harvesting, is nearly 
as important in the case of a sorghum 
or corn field that is to be put in cotton 
the following season (provided thee 
are cotton fields adjoining) as it will 
be later in the cotton field itself.—[W. 
D. Hunter, United States Department 
of Agriculture. 


soon 


For the Striped Beetle on cantaloup 
and cucumber I use two parts air- 
slaked lime and one part sulphur. For 
every 2% gallons of this dry mixture 
I add one ounce paris green. It is 
dusted on the plants through a finely 
perforated can or a coarse muslin 
sack. It adheres best where the plants 
are moist.—[C. G. Brown, Delaware. 


Concentrated Feeds in summer 
should be used with care and judg- 
ment. No intelligent dairyman feeds 
quite the same in hot weather as in 
the cold weather of winter, but yet 
certain forms of concentrated feeds, if 
used wisely, will add much to the 
profits of summer dairying. One of 
the best substances for this purpose 
is continental gluten feed. It runs al- 
most 50% protein and fat, yet is so 
“smooth,” and in one sense non-heat- 
ing, that it is especially desirable as 
a concentrated ration to use in hot 
weather. Anyone who is feeding for 
profit any class of live stock should 
investigate this matter by addressing 
Continental Cereal Co, Box 164, Peoria, 
Ill, and saying, “Send particulars of 
your gluten feed, for summer feeding, 
as advertised in American Agricultur- 
ist.” Be sure to add your full name 
and address. 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 


For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s 
fertilizers. They enrich the earth. 
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Preparing for the Buckwheat Crop. 





Tell me something about land best 
adapted for buckwheat. Also some- 
thing about varieties, fertilizers, 
amount of seed to be used per acre 
and how and when it should be sown. 
[B. C. Rose, Tioga County, N Y. 


While buckwheat is grown over @ 
large area, New York and Pennsylva- 
nia are the principal states in which 
this crop is produced for market. The 
average yield in these two _ states 
ranges from 17 to 18 bushels per acre. 
The average price is about 60 cents 
per bushel. On good ground, yields of 
from 30 to 40 bushels of 48 pounds per 
bushel are not an uncommon thing. 
Buckwheat will do well on land where 
most other crops will starve. A fertile, 
well-drained, sandy loam is desirable 
if big yields are expected. It is not 
especially adapted to heavy clays and 
wet lands. The low average yield is 
attributed to the fact that many farm- 
ers select the poorest land on the place 
for buckwheat and in this way the 
yield is reduced. 

is is a valuable plant to turn un- 


der as green manure on poor, sandy 
lands where clover fails to catch. 
Buckwheat is easily injured by frost. 
It grows usually 2 to 2% feet high, re- 
q g about 70 days to reach full 
n ty from the time it is sown. It 
i ntly used as a catch crop. In 


ithern states it is sown any time 
May to September, but in the 
is usually put in the ground 
} June 15 and July 10. The 
be either drilled or sown 
nd should be put in the 
*» 


at least 2 to 8 inches deep. 

r two to. tare oD cKs seed per acre 
ut the right amount to use. The 

1 should be prepared the same 

y other grain crop. Heavy 


ff barnyard manure or 

‘ trogenous fertilizer should be 
1 this crop. Potash and lime 
elements most needed by the 

t and this can easily be sup- 
form of unleached wood 

r in some other way. If wood 
> used, they should be put on 
ne the seed bed is prepared, 


rate of 25 to 50 bushels per acre. 
ickwheat usually does well on 
£ land. The blossoming period ex- 


tends over three weeks or more, so 
that the grain ripens unevenly. The 
best crop of grain will be secured if it 
is cut soon after the first seeds are 
ripe. If delayed much, many grains 
will shell out and are lost when it is 
cut and handled. When cut, it has 
to be well cured and should be set up 
in small bundles or loosely bound 
sheaves. It must be handled careful- 
ly and should be threshed as soon as 
dry. When allowed to stand in a thick 
mass or shocks it gathers considera- 
ble moisture and is damaged. On this 
account it is rarely stacked or placed 
in mows unless with layers of straw 
or some other material. Most seeds- 
men usually advertise but three varie- 
ties, the Common or dark colored 
grain, the Silver Hull, which is‘a light 
colored grain, and the Japanese va- 
riety. Experiments at the Massachu- 
setts station show that all these varie- 
ties develop their seed in about 74 days. 
Silver Hull gave the best yield, fol- 
lowed by the Japanese and Common. 
The Japanese variety has become the 
most popular one and is especially 
commended for the western plains. 

All varieties are equally valuable for 
flour. The whole grain of buckwheat 
is considered a good feed for chickens. 
The outer hulls of the grain have but 
little food value, but the kernels inside 
this cover, which form buckwheat 
middlings, are rich in protein and have 
a high feeding value. At the Vermont 
station it was found that a good crop 
of buckwheat middlings proved supe- 
rior to a mixture of corn and bran or 
to cottonseed and linseed meal for 
dairy cows. The middlings were fed 
with hay and _ silage. They made 
cheaper milk and butter than the cot- 
tonseed-linseed ration. Buckwheat 
middlings should be fed only in lim- 
ited quantities, as catile do not take 
to them kindly and they may slightly 
injure the quality of the butter. Buck- 
wheat bran consists of a mixture of 
both hulls and middlings. It is fed to 
milch cows and it is thought to help 
the flow of milk. When the straw is 
well cured it makes good food for 
sheep and cattle. When spread on the 
land it decays rapidly and is consid- 
ered a good fertilizer. 


a> 
—_—_- 


“I saw your adv in old reliable A A.” 





FIELD AND GARDEN 


Fertilizers for Field Beans. 
COLON C. LILLIE, MICHIGAN, 





Sometimes beans do not ripen as 
they ought to. This indicates a lack of 
phosphoric acid, as this element of 
plant growth tends to ripen up the 
plant and produce seed. While the 
growth of the plant might be all that 
was desired, yet the development of 
the seed would be increased by the 
application of a commercial fertilizer 
rich in the mineral elements. Again, 
rich in the mineral elements. 

As to the formula, it will vary with 
the crop and with the present condi- 
tion of the land. If the land is already 
rich in nitrogen, nothing but the min- 
eral elements need be used. If there is 
rot a clover sod and stable manure, 
then I would use a formula contain- 
ing a fair per cent of ammonia. Then 
again, speaking broadly, a clay soil 
would need less potash than a sandy 
soil, and last of all, the corn plant de- 
velops most rapidly during the warm 
part of the season when nitrification 
is taking place rapidly, and the plant 
has a wonderful power of getting hold 
of nitrogen. 

It will be seen that it is hardly pos- 
sible for me to recommend a formula 
of fertilizer for a given crop without 
knowing a great deal about the nature 
of the soil and something of its his- 
tory, that is, how it has been treated 
in last few years. I can therefore ad- 
vise only in a general way and say 
that a formula containing mineral ele- 
ments largely in excess of the ammo- 
nia would probably give more profit- 
able results than any other formula. 


-— 





Don’t Lose Money by trying to get 
along with an old-fashioned, cumber- 
some scale. Many a farmer keeps put- 
ting off buying a new scale simply be- 
cause he is afraid of the price. You 
will be delighted with the inexpensive 
and splendid pitless steel scales man- 
ufactured by the Osgood Scale Co of 
Binghamton, N Y. No walls, no pit, 
no superfluous lumber. Comes in sec- 
tions easily put up. The firm is lib- 


eral with readers of this paper and 
will send you a scale on 30 days’ free 
trial. In order to secure this favor 
drop the Osgood Scale Co a card, men- 
tioning where you saw their adv. Re- 
member they make all kinds of scales. 





















INTERESTING PLAT OF BUCKWHEAT IN FULL BLOOM AT ILLINOIS EXPERIMENT STATION 


How well buckwheat does on the rich soils of central Illinois is here shown. 


Buckwheat is not largely 


&rown in the corn belt, but where bees are kept nearly every farmer sows two or three acres for bee pasture. 


farmer in central Illinois makes 


« 3 fax 


mers in states where there is much soil of this kind, 


! i a practice of plowing under an occasional crop of buckwheat just after 
ming time,, in order to lighten a patch of clay ground with which he has considerable trouble. 


This inter- 
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Let Us Send You 


Our B k. 


about good wheels and good wagons that will save 
you 4 lot of work and make you a jot of money—the 


ELECTRIC STEEL WHEELS 


——gn6 the" 


ELECTRIC HANDY WAGON. 


By every test, they are the best. More than one and 
@ quarter millions sold. Spokes united to the 
hub. Can't work loose. A set of our wheels will 
make your old wagon new. Catalogue free. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO.,Box 86 Quincy, Ills, 








The only hand pum 

chanical automatic agitator with @ 
brush for keeping the suction straines| 
clean. A!sothe Garfield Knapsaek and 


p having a me 


Drehard Moparch. Can furnish the New 
Proccss Lime, which requires no sleck+ 
ing oF straining. Valuable book free. Be 
ewiniled feeling” If you use ous pump 


WEF iin Big" elmira 


The Niagara 
Fruit Ladder 


is a model for strength, lightness and 

| durability. t always stands and 

never rocks on uneven ground. Is 

made from best selected white bass- 

4, Wood and is bound together with 

‘Wy rods at every other step. Write 

for full description and prices 

of our full line of basswood lad- 

ers, xes, crates, Georgia 

carriers, baskets and fruit 
packages. 

BACON @ CoO., 
APPLETON, N.Y. 
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COWS CIVE MORE MILK. 

HORSES DO MORE WORK. 

CATTLE FATTEN ON 3-4 FEED 
IN 3-4 TIME. 


Protect your stock from the torture of flies. 
Thousands of testimonials. This marvelous instan- 
taneous fly remover will not taint milk or injure 
cattle if they lick it. Satisfaction guaranteed. Cost, 
lec a week per cow. Write for particulars. Get the 

enuine. Don’t be fooled with imitation, iam 

V. EDGE, 62 Joralemon St., Brooklyn,N.Y. 
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Monarch 
Hydraulic 
ESS 


JCIDER, WINE, 

etc, Greatest ca- 

ity, best results with least power. Steel beams, 

is, etc. Great strength and durability. Safety 

device prevents breakago, Different sizes and capac- 

ities. Now Spocial Features This Year. 

Gasoline engines, stationary, portable and traction. 
A. B. Farquhar Co's. Bollers, Engines, Saw 
Mills, Threshers. Ask for catalogue. 


Monarch Machinery Co., 
Room 159. 39 Cortlandt St., York City. 




















SSESDE GATHER VEGETABLES 


oo in our VENTILATED BUSHEL CRATES. 
———, They save one-third time. rable, 
4 - ” cheap. 9c and 110 each, discounts on quantities. 

Write today for FREE Li) deok let 


Geneva Cooperage Co.,801 14, Seneva,0, 


Valuable book for farmers and 
FAR ER rdeners absolutely free for 30 
ays. Send 2 cent stamp to 


cover cost of mailing. 


EE TE SS 
CENTURY PUB. CO., 12 PRODUCE EXCHANGE, BALTO., MD. 
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THRIFTY FARMERS are invited to settle in the 

State of Maryland, where 

they will finda delightful and healthful climate, firste 

class markets for their products and plenty of land 

at reasonable prices, Maps and <escriptive pam- 
ye 4 will be sent free upon application to 

-Badenhoop,Sec., State Board of Immigration, Baltimore, Bd. 













shows in NATURAL COLORS 
accurately describes 216 varieties 

fruit. Send for our liberal tenuous of distri 
bution to pianters.—Stark Bro s, coulsiaca, Ma. 
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SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—ONE DOLLAR a year, 
Fifty Cents for six months; if not paid in advance, 
$1.50 per year. (A year’s subscription free for a 
club of two new subscribers.) Subscriptions can 
commence at any time during the year. Specimen 
copy free. Foreign subscriptions, except Canada, 
2, or 83 id per year, postpaid. 

RENEWALS—The date opposite your name on 
your paper, or wrapper, shows to what time your 
subscription is paid. Thus Jan06 shows that pay- 
ment has been received up to January 1, 1906, 
Feb06 to February 1, 1906, and so on. When pay- 
ment is made, the date, which answers for a receipt, 
will be changed accordingly. 
DISCONTINUANCES — Responsible subscribers 
will continue to receive this journal until the pub- 
lishers are noiified by letter to discontinue, when 
all arrearages must be paid, If you do not wish 
the journal continued for another year after your 
subscription has expired, you should then notify 
us to discontinue it. 

CHANGE IN ADDRESS—When ordering a change 
in the address, subscribers should be sure to give 
their old as well as their new address, 
CANVASSERS WANTED in ever town to 80 
licit subscriptions, ‘Terms sent on application. 
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OUR GUARANTEE—With each subscriber to the 
American Agriculturist we  positiveiy gu BB. «4 
while his subscription lasts, that no advertisement 
is allowed in our column unless we clieve that 
any subscriber can safely d 0 Bogen th the ad- 
vertiser, and we agree to ma gor 
any such subscriber may st 
such advertiser who may prove to 
swindler; but we do not undertake 
differences between sut ibers and 
vertisers. To take advantage ba this guar 
ten complaint must be made to the publi 
one week from the date of any unsatisfac 
action, with proofs of the swindle and 
within one month from the date when 
tisement appeared, and the subscriber 
that in writing, to the adverti 
your adv in the old reliable / 
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express money order, or registered letter, although 
small amounts may be sent with little risk by 
regular mail. Postage stamps will be accepted for 
amounts less than $1, one-cent stamps preferred. 
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payable to Orange Judd Company. 
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NEW YORK CHICAGO 
62 Lafayette Place Marquette Building 
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General field crops out of the way, 
so far as planting is concerned. It is 
now in order to give careful thought 
to the matter of the silo, the feeding 
of silage, and the planting of the crop 
of silage corn. Each year brings the 
silo into greater favor with general 
farmers and dairymen. Feeding beef 
cattle is a business with Humphrey 
Jones of Fayette county, O. He also 
puts into his farming operations much 
energy, careful thought and _ study 
such as he gives to other of his 
many business interests. Mr Jones 
has been eminently successful as a 
feeder of silage to beef cattle and 
sends American Agriculturist some in- 
teresting facts about his methods. This 
article, appearing on an earlier page, 
will be followed by others giving de- 
tails, including the advantages and 
disadvantages of silage for making 
beef. 


—_ 


A tariff war with another nation is 
always to be deplored, but the admin- 
istration at Washington evidently 
means business in its attitude toward 
Germany. Washington advices make 
it appear that the United States will 
not tolerate discrimination against im- 
ports from our manufacturers and 
farmers into other countries. The sec- 
retary of the treasury is on record 
as stating that this country prefers 
te treat all alike, thus intimating that 
no effort will be made to negotiate a 
reciprocity treaty with Germany. In- 
stead, it is understood the administra- 





tion wants the passage of a law which. 


will enable the president to apply an 
additional duty upon the products of 
any nation discriminating against 
American imports. This certainly 
places Germany in an embarrassing 
position, and a tariff war between the 
two countries is among the possibili- 


EDITORIAL 


ties next spring. Some of the govern- 
iient sharps with pencil and paper 
figure that the United States will lose 
exactly $40,000,000 of trade when Ger- 
many’s new tariff scheme goes into op- 
eration next March. This unless Uncle 
Sam and the kaiser get together. Peo- 
ple down in Washington are trying to 
take comfort in the belief that South 
America might prove an inviting field 
if Germany bars our goods. That is 
all right so far as manufactures are 
concerned, but we want a wide open 
door for the shipment of our bread- 
stuffs and provisions into Germany. 


The subject of better thoroughfares 
in farming districts is trite. It is 
none the less necessary to forcefully 
bring to the attention of taxpayers, 
farmers and townspeople the merits of 
this proposition. This is the underly- 
ing reason for the continuance of the 
National good roads association, which 
has met in convention in each of the 
past four years. The fifth meeting of 
the iation is to held on the 
grounds of the Portland (Ore) expo- 
sition June 21-24, and the subject of 
improved public roads will no doubt 
be given serious racti 
eration. i 
experts will be pri t, and 
bearing 1 roads 
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In the evolution of farming one of 
the latest inven the electric 
plow. European engineers have 
brought forth a machine, bed 
elsewhere in this paper, which they 
claim is less cumbersome than the 
steam plow and will prove more prac- 
tical. As the matter has only passed 
the experimental stage, it is yet too 
early to tell how the innovation will 
take with American farmers. No doubt 
the heavy cost will be a drawback. 
However. if the electric plow can be 
used economically and with profit on 
the comparatively small farms of Italy 
and Germany, the time may come 
when our great wheat, corn or cotton 
farms and plantations can in some 
such way utilize these forces, 


-— 
—_- 


The entire world was greatly im- 
pressed some months ago when the 
secretary of agriculture announced 
that the farm products in the fiscal 
vear 1904 reached a value of nearly 
5000 million dollars, But let us not 
get puffed up. A recent impressive ar- 
ticle written by one of the kaiser’s 
privy councilors points out that the 
farm products of Germany in a single 
year are 40% as large, a remarkable 
figure considering that the area of 
Germany is only 1-17th that of the 
United States. That country, as has 
been shown in these columns, proposes 
to make still higher its tariff wall 
against American farm products, un- 
der the clamor of the German agra- 
rian party. But the wage earners in 
the fatherland, in mine, factory and 
store, want cheap food products and 
are to be reckoned with in the settle- 
ment of the question. 

qo — 

Efforts of the department of agri- 
culture to enforce the 28-hour feed- 
in-transit law receive wide attention 
in the west. In the eastern sections of 
the country, where distances are not 
so great, the matter affords less inter- 
est. The action of the American stock 
growers’ association at the Denver 
convention last month in opposing this 
law was to be expected. Cattlemen 
throughout the range districts of the 
west, as well as the interested rail- 
roads, claim that a maximum of 28 
hours for carrying stock without un- 
loading is not sufficient, and strict ad- 
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The 
Greatest Advertising Medium 


in the country, or one of them, is 


American Agriculturist 


The table below compares the number of agate 
lines of cash-paid advertising in American Agri- 
culturist from Jan. 7 to April 30 this season, with 
corresponding issues last year (stated in ‘ag ute 
lines, one inch up and down in acolumn contains 
4 agate lines) : 

Agate lines 
January 
February 

[arch 125 
April 32, 32,634 


Total 127,478 122,136 
Compared with Others 


Some other national weeklies are rather boast- 
ful of their advertising patronage, but that 
American Agriculturist compares favorably is 
proven by the following exhibit of the net cash- 
paid advertising in the April numbers of Ameri- 
can Agriculturist compared with the gross 
adve rtising carried by certain leading weeklies, 
as given in Printer’s Ink. A like comparis« mn 
is made with some of the big monthlies. The 
figures are agate lines: 


APRIL WEEKLIES 
Agricultur ast. 


1905 Paar 





Amer, 
Ollier’s 


Saturday Evening Post' 


MONTHLIES FOR MAY 
* Agriculturist.... 32,842 


$1 hid 


Secret of Our Success 

‘ist protect 
$s circulation, 
xcluding al 


American Ag Sits adve rtis. 
ers by a guaral 

our pa Bones cm b 
positively guaranteeing satistacte ¥ 
our advertisers Result: a bond of 
fidence that makes our columns equally useft il 
to readers andadvertisers. Morereading matter 
in proportion to alvertise me nts thar 1 other 
mediums, also accounts for subscribers’ enthu- 
siasm. For advertising rates, advice,etc.,address 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 











herence to the law causes inconven- 
ience and loss of time, and of money 
to shippers. However, the department 
of agriculture is following up the mat- 
ter with an aggressiveness that be- 
tokens the law must be lived up to. 
Whatever the outcome may be, it is 
hoped the final settlement of this 
mooted question will give a thorough- 
ly humane system of transporting live 
stock long distances. 
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Nothing so stimulates the man or 
woman who practices the gospel of 
hard work as honest expressions of 
gratitude. They indicate far more 
than appreciation, as this word is gen- 
erally understood. They show refresh- 
ing receptiveness of mind and glad- 
ness to give credit where credit is due. 
We are constantly in receipt of letters 
thanking us for helpful articles and 
hints upon every subject we mention 
in our columns. As straws indicate 
the current’s direction, so these show 
that every reader is benefited, even if 
he does not have opportunity to test a 
single suggestion. We are always glad 
to receive such letters and want more 
of them. The crop is always accord- 
ing to the sowing. Write us. 

“How the Farson Repudiated” is the 
title of another true story by Uncle 
Ted that will be a feature of our next 
issue. It will be illustrated. Look out 
for it, old folks as well as young folks. 
You will be interested in it, and you 
may get one of the prizes it suggests. 
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It means a great deal to a man to 
be able to place an order for goods 
without knowing the firm to whom he 
writes. Our guarantee printed on this 
page makes this possible with all our 
subscribers. Read the contract. 
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Feed for brood sows should be nu- 
tritious, but not concentrated. Some 
corn may be fed, but the greaterepart 
of the grain ration should be rich in 
protein. Meal made from oats, peas, 
middlings and barley should form the 
greater part of the grain ration, 





Merits Attention in the East. 
Sugar Beet Industry Well Established, 


HENRY T. OXNARD, PRESIDENT AMERICAN 
BEET SUGAR COMPANY. 


In the New York Evening Post of 
May 13 there appears, under the cap- 
tion Beet sugar losing ground, a long, 
laborious article, in which the writer 
vainly strives to prove the truth of 
the headline under which it appears, 
He claims to derive his inspiration 
from the annual report of N. W. 
Saylor, who is in charge of the 
beet sugar industry for the de- 
partment of agriculture at Wash- 
ington, but fails to quote a sin- 
gle sentence which substantiates his 
position. As a matter of fact the tone 
ot Mr Saylor’s report, from cover to 
cover, is quite the opposite of dole- 
ful. The article in question evi- 
dently prepared for the purpose of 
deceiving the American people 
cerning the condition of this industry, 

Instead of there being little or no 
money for the farmers in the culture 
of sugar beets, he act reverse is 
true, and they ‘e rapidly coming to 
{ that sus 
best payil 
crops. This is evide d by the fa 
that this y: in tl 
American y, t 
of the factories ] tract 
the planting of all the beets they 
nancies have ed their acre 
books an ! efusing to accept a 
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plants in 
under 
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As further 
unreliability 
might be re 
timate of the Sugar ’ 
the 1905 
age in the United States the a 
age of last year, the 
creased sowings, according to the FP 
Sugar Gazette, amount to 45%. Tak- 
ing this, in connection with the fa 
that there are 4S factories in 
tion, and that only three new locations 
will come into the field this year, it 
is plain to be seen that this enormous 
increase in acreage comes almost 
wholly from farmers who are already 
familiar with the work. . 

I very much doubt if any other 
American agricultural crop can show 
such an enormous gain in one year. 
That the industry has had discourage- 
ments is true, and it is equally true 
that, profiting by past mistakes, the 
farmer finds sugar beets one of his 
best paying crops. 

While the Cuban reciprocity treaty 
was pending, the Post was a persist- 
ent advocate of making the deepest 
possible cut on Cuban sugars, argu- 
ing that it would not affect the home 
industry one iota. That the Post did 
not believe what it preached then, or 
does not believe what it preaches now, 
or has had a change of heart in the 
meantime, is evidenced by the clos- 
ing paragraph of its article of May 
15, viz: “Cuban annexation, if it ever 
comes to pass, would seemingly make 
stock in sugar beet factories a poor 
investment.” The free-trade Post is 
simply following out its policy of an- 
tagonism to American industry, never 
hesitating to mislead its readers, when 
the real facts in the case do not suit 
its purpose. 

——-_ ---—~-— —-— - 

Failed to Live Up to Law—On ac- 
count of their failure to comply with 
provisions of order No 130, bureau of 
animal industry, regulating the certifi- 
cation of assns of live stock breeds, 
two organizations had their record 
book certification recommended -for 
withdrawal by Acting Sec of Agri W. 
M. Hays. The assns are the American 
Suffolk horse and National Merino 
sheep breeders’ assns, 
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Our Story of the News. 


Russia’s Serious Naval Defeat. 








struggle between 
for which the 


The great naval 
Rojestvensky and Togo, 
world has long waited, has at length 
occurred. The battle took place off 
the Tsu islands, in the straits of Korea, 
Reports received up to early this week 
were mostly from Japanese sources, 
which proclaimed a grand and sweep- 

‘ victory for Japan aa its navy. In 

t, dispatches say that Admiral Ro- 
jestvensky’s Russian fleet has been 
practically annihilated. At Tokio it is 
given out that the Russians lost 12 

hips, either captured or sunk, two 
transports and two torpedo boats. The 
Japanese losses are stated to be one 
cru r and ten torpedo boats. 

Admiral Rojestvensky suffered his 
‘ t while trying to make a daring 

it to Vladivostock through the 

of Korea, instead of taking the 
around the coast of 
: His fleet was the famous RBal- 
t ron, the remarkable voyage 
from th North sea to the 

r war, cccupying months, would 

are true, to have been 


course 


° 
lt of this contest for the 


of the sea has long been ex- 
foreshadow § thx dawn of 
I ( talk may now begin 


d, he rwever, 
le of Roje tven ky’s fleet 








Told in Short Paragraphs. 





.de which Mayor Weaver of 
. began against that city’s 


officials to thwart their in- 
extension of the lease of the 
‘ vorks for 75 years, has suc- 
( { beyond expectations. The 


{ | gas company, to which the gas 
ere to be leased on payment 
825,000,000, late last week withdrew 
bid. Pres Dolan of the company 
ed that owing to the strong oppo- 
m of the people, the company is 
u ling to enter into any contract 
. 1 the city looking to a variation of 
its present lease, which is for 31 years, 
ten of which have already expired. 





Trouble is again imminent in Nor- 
way and Sweden, with possible dis- 
union, owing to King Oscar’s disap- 
proval of the separate consular sys- 
tem. Notwithstanding the fact that 
both the Swedish and Norwegian par- 
liaments recently voted for this change 
in the foreign service, the venerable 
king, upon reassuming control of the 
vernment, immediately declined to 
ign the law creating @ separate con- 
sular system for Norway. Action in 
the matter, he says, must first be taken 
~ & mixed council of the two coun- 
ries, 








Success has not crowned the efforts 
of those who have been trying to se- 
cure a government inquiry into the 
operations of life insurance companies 
in the United States. Investigation 
was urged with view especially to un- 
raveling the tangled affairs of the 
icquitable life assurance society of New 


York, Pres Roosevelt, however, has 
decided that no federal inquiry can 
legally be made. Insurance does not 


come under the head of interstate 
commerce, so the government cannot 
rightly take up the matter, either 
through a special commission or the 
bureau of corporations. 





German tool manufacturers are very 
desirous of having a reciprocity treaty 
negotiated between the United States 
and Germany. They urge this particu- 
larly because the new treaties soon to 
be entered into with European coun- 
tries are not favorable to German ma- 
chine toolmakers. 





The remarks of Theodore P. Shouts, 
chairman of the Panama canal com- 
mission, at the banquet of the Chicago 
bankers’ club, were soothing indeed to 
American manufacturers and high 
Protectionists. Mr Shouts stated that 
While, as See Taft says, the commis- 
sion feels obliged to buy necessary ma- 
terials for the canal in the world’s 


CITY AND COUNTRY 


cheapest markets in the absence of 
legislation in the matter, still most of 
the purchases will be made at home, 
for the simple reason that notwith- 
standing our high wages to labor, 
American markets are in the main the 
cheapest. 

Gov Myron T. Herrick was again 
nominated to head the ticket by the 


Ohio republican state convention at 
Columbus, last week. His nomination 
was by acclamation. In the platform 


Pres Roosevelt is enthusiastically in- 
dorsed. 





Decidedly uncomplimentarry things 
were said about some of our consuls in 
foreign countries by Poultney Bigelow 
in a recent lecture at Boston univer- 
sity. Mr Bigelow denounced the send- 
ing particularly to heathen countries, 
of “drunkards, time-serving politicians 
and men suspected of dishonesty” to 
represent the American flag. In many 


foreign capitals other than Europe, 
the consul is the only American in 
the place, and when his conduct is 


taken as the standard of our integrity 
the race cannot help but suffer at 
times It would probably be better for 


American people 
its appointees to 
were more fre- 


the reputation of the 
if the credentials of 
the consular service 
quently consider 


a> 
er 





Would Search for Bees—In order to 





secure valuable species and varieties 
of the honey bee and honey producing 
plants. Frank Benton, apiarist of the 
US dept of agri will sail for Liverpool 
this week for a year’s research in Eu- 
rope and tl east. After visiting the 

piarian establishments of Europe he 
will visit th Caucasus to secure a 
large supply of queens of the gentle 
species of that country. From there 


the journey lies eastward to Bokhara, 
thence southward about 800 miles by 
earavan Afghanistan to the 
Punjaub and thence eastward to Cal- 
cutta whence by steamer he will go to 
the Philippines. In these latter coun- 
tries two species of Giant bees are 
most desired. The plants sought will 
be mostly such as are valuable for 
forage. These and the bees will be 
fully tested before distribution in 
America. During his absence Dr E. 
F. Phillips, recently of the university 
of Pennsylvania, and lately appointed 
as expert assistant, will be in charge 
of apiarian matters in the department. 


across 





Japan Buying Flour—More or less 
interest has prevailed this spring over 
the movement of flour from the 
Pacific northwest to Japan. Exporters 
are endeavoring to place all possible 
before July 1, owing to the report that 
on that date Japan will place a stiff 
tax on foreign flour. No recent fig- 
ures are available, but the little table 
here printed will show the movement 
of flour to all foreign countries in 
recent years and the growth of our 
trade with Japan. There is of course 
room for further very great expan- 
sion. 

EXPORTS FLVUB PAST FIVE YEARS. 


Yr ended Total Equivalent Bbls to 
June 30 Bbis p... heat bus Japan 
1904-5*. . 5,853,711 26,341,699 741,087 


1903-4 ..16,999,482 76,497,444 1,457,928 


1902-3 ..19,716, 484 88,674,178 719,496 
1901-2 ..17,759,203 79,916,413 446,485 
1900-1 ..18,650,979 83,929,405 354,887 
1899-0 ..18,699,194 84,146,373 538,406 
1894-5 ..15,268,892 68,710,014 93,889 


*Eicht months July 1, ’04, to Febru- 
ary 28, ’05. 


In Buying a Mill there are many 
points for a thoughtful man to con- 
sider. Among these is simplicity, du- 
rability, all-around utility and cost. 
From all sides we hear favorable re- 
ports of the work of the Chatham 
fanning mill, manufactured by the 
Manson Campbell Co, Ltd, Dept 394A, 
Detroit, Mich. Hundreds of our read- 
ers own Chathams and will testify to 
the superior merits of this type of mill. 
If you want some interesting reading 
send for their free booklet, “How to 
Make Dollars out of Wind.” This gives 
valuable information on cleaning seed, 
banner crops, top notch prices for 
grain, etc. Don’t delay, write to the 
firm to-day, mentioning this paper. 








NEW YORK. 
The Wild Mustard Pest. 


PROF J. L. STONE, CORNELL. 





Spring crops are coming on rapidly 
in New York and wild mustard is 
keeping them company in many locali- 
ties. Its yellow bloom is often more 
conspicuous in the landscape than the 
barley, oats, peas, or other crops. It 
is impossible to state just how much 
the crop yield is reduced by the pres- 
ence of this pest; but every farmer 
who has had experience with it knows 
that it is considerable. In some in- 
stances it has been estimated that the 
loss was one-half or three-fourths of 
the possible yield. Mustard matures 
so quickly and produces seeds so abun- 
dantly that it almost impossible, by 
culture, to get rid of it, when once 
it has become established on the soil. 





Quite recently it has been discov- 
ered that t) young plants are easily 
destroyed when sprayed with a solu- 
tion of copper sulphate. The expense 
for material and labor is so trifling as 
to 1 eah ! profit in the in- 
creased crop yiel ured. If fol- 
lowed up for ons the farmer 

as the sati ction of having freed his 
i ‘rom. the we 12 The college of 
as ure at Ithaca desires to are- 
ral ith ¢ imbe r of farmers 
to make a trial of the treatment, in 


order to convine them and their 


neighbors of its ef! vy and practica 





bility. Farme) erested in making 
the trial are requested to write at 
once, 

Frankfort, Herkimer Co, May 30— 


At the condensery in Frankfort the 
price of milk is Je p 100 lbs for 
the month of May. At the Jones 
cheese factory what few patrons 
that are left have been receiving 


cheese. Pastures are 
somewhat backward, but cattle being 
turned out to grass. Fruit trees have 
blossomed out. They show good pros- 
pects for a bountiful supply of fruit. 
Farm hands are hard to get at any 


good prices for 


price. Farmers are paying $25 to $30 
P mo. Butter is scarce and is sold at 


28 to 30c p Ib. 
pigs $6 p pair. 


Laurens, Otsego Co, May 29—West 
Laurens cmy’s general average for 
April was $1.19 p 100 lbs of milk, with 
sour milk back; net price for butter 
fats 30c. Oats are coming along nicely, 
Potatoes are being planted. Plums 
and cherries are blooming full. Ap- 
ples and pears well budded. Butter 
26 to 27c p lb, eggs 17c p doz. No sale 
for potatoes. 

South Salem, Westchester Co, May 
381—Potatoes and corn are mostly 
planted. Fruit trees are in full bloom, 
and everywhere heavily loaded. Very 
little has been done in the way of 
spraying as yet, but it must be done 
soon if farmers wish good crops of 
smooth fruit. A good many fruit trees 


Eggs 20c p doz. Spring 


have been set out around here this 
spring. Strawberries are not very 
plentiful yet around here. Potatoes 


were plentiful here this winter. So 
many were stored through the winter 
that price has been low. General price 
about 50 to 60c p bu, but some have 
been sold as low as 30c. Corn is 
about 63c p bu, and is plentiful. 

Greenwich, Washington Co, May 30 
—About the usual amount of oats 
sown. Some corn and potatoes plant- 
ed. About the usual number of acres 
of each will be put in. Rye looking 
well. Stock out to pasture. Horses 
very high. More colts are being raised 
than for some years back. The high 
price of wool has advanced the price 
of sheep, good ewes bringing fancy 
prices. 


Kingsmill, Elgin Co, May 28—Seed- 


ing began about April 1, with land in 
splendid condition for working, but 
grain was very slow in coming up, ow- 
ing to the cold weather. Pastures just 
forward enough so that farmers can 
quit feeding hay to cattle. Cattle of 
all kinds in good demand, a job lot of 
milch cows selling at auction recently 





THE PAPEC 


PNEUMATIC 
Ensilage Cutter 


will prepare you a better silage and fill your 
silo in less time, with less power and with less 
trouble to you than any other blower ensilage 
cutter made. 

It is the most convenient and the easiest to 
operate. It never clogs, never gets out of 
order, never disappoints. We guarantee every 
machine to be perfect and to do the work 
claimed for it. 

If you need an ensilage cutter you need a 
Papec. Send for catalog giving full particulars, 


Papec Machine Co., Box 11, Lima, N.Y, 





iF YOU =D A MACHINE F 


DRILLING OR 
ell prosrecrina 


With either Rope or Pipe Tools, write to us de- 
scribing your work, stating depth of wells and 
size of Bits or Drills you want. Our machines are 
the latest and most durable, and the greatest 
money earners ever made! Results guaran 


LOOMIS MACHINE CO., TIFFIN,’ onto. | 


SILOS 


Pine, Hemlock and Cypress in 200 sizes; also cutters, blowert, 
carriers, horse powers, hay presses. Catalogue free. 
HARDER MFG. COMPANY, Box 13, Cobleskill, N.Y 











Why buy a buggy of unknown make? 
Our trade mark adds 2% to value of any 
buggy because it stands for quality with 
&@ reputation behind it. This is our zenuin 


SPLIT HICKORY MARVEL 


Guaranteed 2 Y ears, 885. Made to order, 
sold on 80 Days’ Free Trial. Ask for 
192-page catalogue. 

The Cate Carriage 


Co % 
(8. - Citys Pree.) \\Y on 
| Ee 
Ohio 


rs Ve 


PROUTS 
Hoeing Machine 











For the cultivation of Corn, 
Tobacco, and all kinds of root crops. An 


Potatoes, 
effectual remover of weeds, Catalogue 
mailed free. 


The Belcher & Taylor Agricultural Too! Co, 


Chicopee Falls, Mass. Box 180. 


CALIFORNIA poultpralo aires 
and stock ranches in California. mi 
CQ., 4 E. Montgomery 8t., San PURE-FABDON 


OF THE MAKING 
OF BOOKS 


There fs no end. We have made some good 
ones especially suited for farmers. Books that 
will help every farmer to make more out of his 
farm. Write for our complete catalog. We 
have volumes of standard fiction, history, 
ravel, poetry, etc. 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. ¥. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, IL 
Springfield, Mass, 








[12] 
Southern Edition 


For Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Kentucky, Tennessee, Ala- 
bama, Georgia, Mississippi and F lor- 
ida. American Agriculturist aims to 
make thorough study of the needs of 
farmers and planters in each of these 
states, and from actual knowledge of 
local conditions supply the practical, 
helpful matter needed. Help us, broth- 
er farmers. Make this your own pa- 
per. Use its pages to discuss the prob- 
lems confronting you. Ask questions. 
Give the “old reliable’’ American Agri- 
culturist the benefit of your experi- 
ence. Feel that its pages are yours, 
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at over $40 each. Fat hogs are selling 
at $6.75 p 100 Ibs 1 w and scarce. Some 
packers are buying hogs in Chicago 
and paying freight and duty rather 
than close down. Hired help is very 
scarce, but farmers are managing to 
get along with less than usual. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


In the Piedmont. 


The final wind-up to cotton planting 
has been made, after being greatly 
interfered with by rain. Farmers 
have reduced the acreage 60% from 
last year’s crop. Cotton that was 
planted early came up nicely, but it 
is badly in the grass, so much so that 
some farmers have plowed up and re- 
planted. Planting has been so delayed 
that unless there is a late fall, cotton 
will probably not amount to much. 

There will be 50% more tobacco 
planted than last year, but the most 
of it will be late. Farmers did not 
have their land ready when the rains 
came; then for two weeks the ground 
was too wet to work, and thus much 
valuable time was lost. All this time 
the plants were growing on the beds, 
and they are now almost spoiled by 
being too rank. Where the land was 
ready and plants set at the beginning 
of the season they are in fine shape. 
If the season is favorable, tobacco set 
here June 10 will do very well. There 
is sti’? some of last year’s crop in 
farmers’ hands, 

Wheat crop was much injured by 
the recent heavy rains. Early sown 
has begun to ripen, and will soon be 
ready for harvest. With no further 
damage a fairly good crop will be se- 
cured. Oats are doing finely and bid 
fair to be an unusually good crop. 
Early planted corn is in fine shape and 
growing rapidly. Pastures and mead- 
ows are doing nicely. Much grass 
ready to cut. Gardens are doing very 
well, though they are a little grassy. 
There will be a fairly good crop of 
fruit of all kinds. Peach trees, how- 
ever, are not apt to break this year 
from an overload of fruit. 

Tredell Co—Farmers all in distress 
on account of continued rain. Crops 
badly in the grass. Some have plowed 
up cotton and planted over to get rid 
of grass. Wheat and oats are looking 
well, and wheat is filling well in spite 
of rain. Oats beginning to head. Rye 
also doing nicely. All farm products 
bringing good prices. Strawberry crop 
about over. Dewberries beginning to 
ripen. Blackberries well fruited. Sweet 
potatoes being set in fields. Clay peas 
being sown for early forage. 


Madison Co—AII farm work delayed 
owing to wet weather. Corn being 
worked first time and is a fine stand. 
Wheat headed out and is very fine. 
Oats are looking well and growing 
rapidly. Clover doing nicely and near- 
ly ready to cut; pastures fine and all 
stock doing well. Hogs scarce. Fruits 
beginning to drop badly, especially ap- 
ples. From present outlook harvest 
will be here by June 15 and will be 
two weeks earlier than last year. 


Cleveland Co—Farmers are farther 
behind with work this spring than 
they have been for several years. This 
has been a very wet spring, especially 
since crops have been planted, and as 
a consequence cotton and other crops 
are in a bad condition. No doubt but 
that part of the cotton crop will be 
turned out. Laborers are scarce and 
the few who are procurable are de- 
manding $1 p day and more for thin- 
ning cotton. Wheat crop will be less 
than half the average. An unusually 











cold winter retarded growth consider- 
1 








AMONG THE FARMERS. 


ably? and following the wheat suffered 


an attack of the hessian fly. Now the 
frequent rains dre causing rust to 
make its appearance in the fields, 


Fruits of nearly all kinds are nearly 
a complete failure. The hard freeze 
of Easter, just after the trees had 
bloomed, killed all the fruit in low 
places and not very much was left on 
the ridges. Generally speaking vege- 
tables of all kinds are doing well and 
making rapid growth. Home grown 
cabbage are already on the market 
and it will not be many days until 
beans and potatoes come in. Stock, 
while not so very scarce, has been 
very high this spring. Good mules 
bring $400 to $500 a pair. 


GEORGIA. 


Georgia Crops in General, 








Farmers are getting discouraged in 
every section of the state. There has 
been so much rain that grass is en- 
veloping all crops in many localities. 
The prices offered for labor have be- 
come ridiculous, in view of present 
prices for cotton, the rates given be- 
ing in many instances twice as large 
as last year. At Thomaston grass isin 
possession of cotton fields, but corn is 
doing fine, as it has been worked out. 
Some _ progressive farmers around 
Campbell have nice crops of cotton. In 
Columbia county much cotton will be 
abandoned on account of continuous 
rain and scarcity of labor. Harvest- 
ing of wheat and o&ts is becoming gen- 
eral and a fair crop is reported from 
all sections. Wherever it is possible 
to procure labor this land is being put 
in cowpeas and late corn, while last 
year it was planted in cotton. 

The Georgia peach crop is moving. 
Cc. J. Austin of Tifton, made the first 
shipment, May 17, which was 12 days 
later than last year. The peach pros- 
pect throughout the state is fine and 
a large crop is confidently counted on. 
Even in northwest Georgia, where the 
fruit was thought to have been badly 
hurt by the April freeze, the crop will 
be above an average. The only trou- 
ble now confronting growers is in ob- 


taining cars at reasonable ratcs, and 
pickers to do the work. 
Macon Co—Several shipments of 


peaches have been made from Mar- 
shallville to N Y within the last few 
weeks. The peach season will last all 
summer. Planters have poor stands 
of corn and cotton and many farmers 
have planted over. 


VIRGINIA, 





Co—Spring chickens 


on 


Pittsylvania 
are very scarce and high, 20c p Ib be- 
ing the price at present. Good butter 
is bringing 25c p lb, and hard to get. 
All farm products are selling well. 


Spottsylvania Co—Shipments of the 
great pea crop of the Rappahannock 
valley to Baltimore still continue. For 
many weeks the steamers have been 
taxed beyond their capacity with this 
In consequence they are far be- 
yond schedule time on nearly every 
trip and will probably continue so un- 
til the pea season is over. 


crop. 


Princess Anne Co—The frost on May 
21 did no,serious damage here, though 
crops show the effects of the cold. If 
there is no cut off, the Irish potato 
crop, which is very flourishing, will be 
the largest ever shipped from this 
country and thousands of bbls will be 
used for this crop alone. 


MISSISSIPPI. 
Tippah Co—Continued wet weath- 
er has interfered seriously with farm- 





ing. Farmers succeeded in reducing 
acreage in cotton perhaps 25%: and 


nature has very effectively increased 
that reduction. On the whole, the 
prospect for a crop is gloomy at pres- 


ent. However, farmers are hopeful 
that the decreased cotton crop will 
prove a blessing and that the rains 


which came earlier than usual, will 
cease in time for a good crop of corn, 
hay, ete. At this writing, crops look 
well, especially where they have been 
well worked. 

Tallahatchie Co—Cotton planting 


all done; with the exception of small 
late planting, the corn crop is planted. 





with good 
there 


Cotton is pretty well up, 
stands. It is growing nicely, 
being no visible damage from past 
heavy rains. Cotton scraping and 
chopping has been begun. Corn has 
been yellowed by too much rain, but it 
is not thought that serious damage has 
yet resulted from this source. A good 
portion of the corn crop has had its 
first cultivation. The fruit crop, which 
was poor on account of late frosts, is 
shedding badly. Vegetables of all 
kinds are fairly good. 


TENNESSEE. 


Rutherford Co—Wheat heavy in 
straw, but rusted from bottom to top. 
Heads short because sown in cold, wet 
ground. Oats look fine. Corn late, 
but good. Cotton doing well, but 
grassy. About half the acreage of last 
year’s crop planted. Clover and 
grasses of all kinds doing fine. Tree 
fruits of all kinds very short in val- 
ley, but good crop in hills. More good 
fat cattle this spring than in many 
years; hogs the same. Plenty of feed 
of all kinds and stock all fat. 


Lauderdale Co—During the latter 
part of the past month rain greatly 
interfered with farm work. Wheat 
and oats, however, do not seem to be 
hurt very bad. Much farm work was 
done regardless of rain, as farmers 
realized they could not postpone 
planting any longer on account of wet 
weather. 


Henry Co—The Paris milling co has 
begun work on the foundation for an 
up-to-date elevator to be built in con- 
nection with its warehouse. The ele- 
vator will consist of two immense steel 
tanks 25 ft in diameter and 40 ft in 
hight, and will hold 30,000 bus of 
grain, which, in connection with the 
present warehouse, will give a capacity 
of 70,000 bus. Every part will be mod- 
ern and will afford the advantages of 
the most modern milling plants, so 
that the large amount of grain needed 
by the company can be handled with 
comparative ease, and so as to keep 
it in the best condition. 


TEXAS. 


Lavaca Co—aAgricultural interests 
were never more depressed. Heavy 
rains continue. As a result much cot- 
ton will be replanted, some for the 
second, third and even the fourth time. 


FLORIDA. 














St John Co—Farmers of Hastings 
are digging and shipping an immense 
crop of Irish potatoes this season. Re- 
cent reports, however, indicate that 
the prices are not up to expectations, 
in fact, they are very light at present. 





Catalogs Acknowledged. 





Bateman Mfg Co, Grenloch, N J. A ful- 
ly illustrated catalog of farm and garden 


implements. 
W. Atlee Burpee & Co, Philadelphia, 
Pa, The prize supplement for 1905. 


Cedar Hill Nursery & Orchard Co, Win- 
chester, Tenn. Wholesale price list of 
nursery stock. 

Arthur Cowee, Berlin, N Y. This cata- 
log is devoted to the gladiolus, especially 
Groft’s New Hybrid. 

M. Crawford Co, Cuyahoga Falls, O. 
Descriptive catalog of a large number of 
varieties of strawberries. 

Elkhart Carriage & Harness Mfg Co, 
Elkhart, Ind. Illustrated catalog of car- 
riages and harnesses. Spring wagons, de- 
livery wagons and wagonettes are also 
offered. 

Ellwanger & Barry, Rochester, N Y. A 
large and handsomely illustrated catalog 
of Mt Hope nursery stock. Aiso a 
small r catalog devoted to novelties and 
specialties. 


oq Field Force Pump Co, Elmira, N Y. 
Spraying, well and force pumps, nozzles 


and spraying machines. 

John W. Hall, Marion Station, Md. Seed 

potatoes, strawbs rry plants, asparagus 
roots, ete. 
: Peter Henderson & Co, New York. The 
farmers’ manual, containing grass mix- 
tures for hay and permanent pasture, 
clovers, cereals, forage plants, root crops, 
etc. Also implement catalog. 

George W. P. Jerrard Co,* Caribou, Me. 
Catalog of seed potatoes and early seeds 
grown in the cold northeast. 

Johnson Harvester Co, Batavia, N Y. 
Grain and corn binders, header, mowers, 
rake, tedder, disk harrows and disk cul- 
tivators. 

J. T. Lovett, Little Silver, N J. Fruit 
trees, small fruit plants, nut trees, gar- 








den roots, herbaceous plants, ete. Also 
circular of the Clover Hill poultry farm. 

F. B. Mills, Rose Hill, N Y. Vege- 
table and flower seeds, poultry and pou.- 
try contrivances. 

Moorestown Nurseries, Moorestown, 
J. Fruit, shade and ornamental trees. 
California privet a specialty. 

George W. Park, La Park, Pa. 
guide for 1905. 

Peerless Electric Co, Warren, O. Circu- 
lars of the Peerless motors. 

A. H. Reid Creamery & Dairy Supply 
Co, Philadelphia, Pa. A catalog on pas- 
teurization, refrigeration and the latest 
phases of modern dairying. 

Reliance Nursery Co, Geneva, N Y. 
Fruit and nut trees, small fruit plants, 
garden roots, flowering shrubs, etc. 

Slaymaker & Son, Dover, Del. Berry 
plants, asparagus, celery, etc. 

The Templin Co, Calla O. A large, il- 
lustrated catalog of vegetable and flower 


Florai 


seeds. 
Vaughan’s Seed Store, New York. A 
large and illustrated catalog of plants 


and seeds. Also tools, fertilizers ar. 
poultry supplies. 
H. S. Wiley & Son, Cayuga, N Y. Fruit 


trees, small fruit plants, ornamentals, etc. 


- S&S. Woodhouse, 191 Water St, New 
York. Farm, field and garden imple- 
ments. 


S. D. Woodruff & Sons, 82 Dey St, New 
York. Garden, field a:d flower seeds. 

Young & Halstead, Troy, N Y. Vegeta- 
ble, flower farm seeds and bulbs. Im- 
plements, fertilizers and poultry supplies. 





Large Consumption of Cotton. 





Old cotten continues to come into 
sight in a lively manner considering 
the lateness of the season. However, 
foreign and domestic spinners are still 
taking supplies with freedom, mainly 
offsetting any weakness that large re- 
ceipts tended to give the market. The 
total insight of cotton for the season, 


beginning September 1, is now close 
to 2,400,000 .bales ahead of last year. 


The aggregate movement for the sea- 
son now foots up 12,000,000 bales. Of 
this quantity foreign spinners have 
purchased 7,400,000 bales, an increase 
of 1,750,000 over the same period last 
year. It is significant that American 
spinners are now purchasing more 
freely than a few weeks ago. This is 
greatly helping the market. The con- 
sumption of cotton is running unusua!!:’ 
large and there is no doubt but th’: 
season will prove a record breaker in 
that respect. 

This paper went to press a few hours 
too early to give an epitome of th> 
government’s report on acreage and 
condition, due to be published yester- 
day. Latest advices from the south, 
particularly in the Mississippi valley 
territory, were not wholly assuring. 
Speculators are intensely interested in 
the question of crop acreage. At New 
York spot middling cotton sold well 
over the 8-c mark, ranging generally 
about 8%c p Ib. 


-— 


Cotton Cultivation in Oklahoma. 





In the cultivation of cotton, as with 
corn, two objects must be kept in view. 


First, work up the surface soil and 
form a mulch to retain the moisture, 
and second to kill injurious weeds. 


Surface cultivation should be given as 
soon as the pkants are large enough to 
admit of the operation. Weeders or 
harrows may be used to advantage, 
before the plants appear, but heavy 
showers frequently occur immediately 
after planting, and a thick crust forms, 
strong enough to prevent the young 
plants from reaching the water. Onc 
cutting, however, with the smoothing 
harrow, will aid the plants in breaking 
through, and will also serve as a cul- 
tivation. 

As soon as the plants are up nicely, 
the surface soil should be stirred thor- 
oughly to a depth of 1 to 2 inches. 
Spring-tooth cultivators or any of the 
five or more toothed plows will do ef- 
fective work in this connection. Marv 
cotton growers recommend the use of 
the cotton sweep for the first cultiva- 
tion, but it docs not form a goo’ 
mulch and for this reason the culti- 
vators are preferable. 

The Oklahoma experiment station 
recommends that when the cotton 
plants begin to show the third leaf, 
the crop should be thinned to the 
proper stand. This is best done by the 
use of the hand hae. Thinning to a 
stand of one plant every 15 inches in 
a row, where the rows are 43 inches 
apart, will give about the proper dis- 
tance between the planes. Better re- 
sults can be obtained by thinning early 
than by allowing a full row to make a 














strong growth before the field is culti- 
vated. Cultivation subsequent to thin- 
ning out should be frequent and thor- 
ough. 

Once @ week with a good horse cul- 
tivator is an excellent rule. However, 
on large acreages this may not be pos- 
sible, and one cultivation in two weeks 
following rains will be quite successful. 
A single horse cultivator should be 
used after the plants begin to bloom, 

nee it will not knock off so many 
blossoms, These early blossoms prod- 
uce the crop of cotton and too inten- 
sive cultivation at this period will 
cause the plants to produce an abun- 
dant growth of stalk and to shade the 
fruit. 


Making More Money Out of Tobacco. 








Modern cultural methods will mean 
much to southern tobacco growers if 
results from recent experiments by the 
bureau of soils, dept of agri, have a 

neral aplication. Last year Expert 
G. T. MeNess conducted experiments 
in Appomattox Co, Va, on a 5-a 
tract. One acre of this was cultivated 
in the old-fashioned manner, so gen- 
eral throughout many sections of the 
south. On this the tobacco realized 
net proceeds of $5.50 p acre. The land 
received fertilizers, the constituents of 
which included 12 Ibs ammonia, 
the same of potash and 32 Ibs phos- 
phoric acid. The total cost of fer- 
tilizers was $10 p acre. The plot of 
two acres received an equivalent of 
7314 lbs~ammonia, 42 Ibs phosphoric 
acid and 22 Ibs potash, representing a 
cost of $16 p acre. The crop from this 
realized a net profit of $21 p acre. 

The best results were secured from 
the land cultivated by modern meth- 


ods. The outlay here for fertilizer 
was $32 p acre, the enrichment given 
the land representing 152 Ibs am- 


monia, 70 lbs phosphoric acid and 120 
Ibs potash. In spite of the addi- 
tional of fertilizer the proceeds 
from the tobacco grown on this 2-a 
iract showed a clean profit of $29 p 
acre. 

The bureau experts believe that 
shallow culture with cultivators should 
be followed in this part of the south, 
instead of deep. plowing, which has 
the effect of destroying part of the 
root system of the plants. The south- 
ern method of cross plowing the crop 
four times during the season is 
thought to be inadequate. It is also 
evident that the use of small quan- 
tities of fertilizer does not give most 
remunerative returns. The bureau will 
continue experiments in Appomattox 
Co Much attention will be given to 
rotation of crops. 
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Destroying Tobacco Cutworms, 
HARRY RICH, U S DEPT OF AGRI. 


cost 








At every planting season tcbacco 
growers, especially in Ct, suffer more 
or less from the ravages of cutworms., 
At present the method generally prac- 
ticed in combating the pest is to pre- 
pare poisoned bait, consisting of paris 
green and bran in the form of a pasty 
mash, or dipping some green succu- 
lent vegetation, as clover, into a liquid 
mixture of paris green, and dropping 
these preparations alongside the row 
of growing plants. This requires con- 
siderable time and labor and is more 
or less uncertain. 

A much better remedy, or preventive 
as it might be called, which ought to 
gain wider circulation, has been used 
with success on the bureau of soils 
exper fields at Germantown, O, for the 
last 3 yrs. The method is simple, prac- 
tical and cheap. It consists simply, 
when tobacco is planted by machine, 
in putting a pint of raw turpentine 
into every barrel of water used in con- 
nection with the planter in setting the 
plants. 

FERTILIZING WHEN WATERING PLANTS. 
_ In an address before the farmers’ 
institute at Germantown, O, I suggest- 
ed a feasible plan of applying soluble 
and available fertilizer to the young 
tobacco plant at the time of trans- 
planting to the field. This plan was 
to dissolve a few lbs of some high 
grade chemical fertilizer, such as sul- 
ph: ite of ammonia, nitrate of soda or 
nitrate of potash, in the barrel of wa- 
ter used in transplanting, and thus 


have at the disposal of the plant not 
only moisture but the fertilizing ma- 
terial in the most effective form, thus 
insuring a quick start after setting in 
the field. 

Last year one of the progressive and 
successful growers in the state put the 
idea into practice by dissolving nitrate 
of soda in water. The result, I have 
been told, was striking. The stand of 
plants was fine and the plants started 
right off to grow. The difference be- 
tween that portion of the field and the 
remainder which had not been so 
treated was very marked and the re- 
sult so satisfactory that the practice 
will be extended by the same grower 
and his neighbors. However, care must 
be exercised in the use of these chem- 
icals, for when in too concentrated 2 
solution they possess deleterious toxic 
properties. About 3 lbs of nitrate of 
soda to 1 bbl of water is sufficient. 


A SOUTHERN METHOD. 


If young tobacco plants are in im- 
minent danger from cutworms, a thor- 
ough spraying with 3 lbs arsenate 
of lead in 50 gals of water will prove 
an eflicaccious remedy. This is rec- 
ommended by Prof Garman of the Ky 
exper sta. Good work may also be 
done by dipping bunches of red clover 
in paris green water and scattering 
them about the beds before the young 
tobacco plants come up. The arsenate 
of lead may be applied with a watering 
can, but it is reeommended that each 
farmer own a2 sprayer. This will more 
than pay for itself in a very short 
time. 

Some authorities believe the cam- 
paign against cutworms should begin 
before the seed is sown. Cutworm 
eggs are laid in the fall and the young 
worms deprived in the spring of their 
natural food turn their attention to the 
first plants in the spring available. The 
strip of ground to be used for tobacco 
beds should be thoroughly burned over 
in Sept or Oct, well plowed to destroy 
vegetation, and grass and weeds should 
be kept from it thereafter. 


- 
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Tobacco Notes. 








KENTUCKY. 


Topp Co—Farmers here have been 
busy putting out the tobacco crop. In 
some districts plants proved somewhat 
scarce and many believe this will have 
some bearing on the acreage. Grow- 
ers are trusting for good prices for the 
coming crop. Old tobacco has been 
about cleaned up at a general range of 
8@18c p lb.—[C. A., Todd Co, Ky. 

VIRGINIA. 


The new tobacco crep has generally 
received a good start.. Farmers are 
now manifesting less interest in sup- 
plying markets and giving more atten- 
tion to the development of plants in 
the open. A feature of local markets 
is the keen inquiry prevailing for fine 
wrapp r grades. Competition on this 
class of tobacco has proved good and 
prices have accordingly advanced, be- 
ing considerably higher than they were 
early in the spring. Those buyers who 
imagined that by waiting late this sea- 
son they could pick up fine tobacco at 
their own terms, have been greatly dis- 
appointed. At Richmond a*€good grade 
of sun-cured wrappers sells at 15@25e 
p Ib, fey 40@60c, bright cutters 12@20c, 
fillers 9@12c. 

TENNESSEE. 

CLARKSVILLE—With good prizing and 
handling weather, deliveries have been 
full at the prizing houses, an@ ware- 
house receipts last week were 1300 
hhds. Offerings on the breaks were 
8183 hhds, and public and private sales 
469 hhds, nearly all new tobacco. The 
quality and order both showed im- 
provement, which gave a strong mar- 
ket; rejections few. The Planters’ pro- 
tective assn continues steadily its sam- 
plings, which go forward to its buyer. 
The assn is having the ’05 crop signed 
to it for sale. The weather continues 
showery, and planting has gone on 
steadily, and the larger half of the in- 
tended crop has been set. The usual 
complaint of damage by cutworms 
comes in from the country. 


<> 
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The Rice Situation is much brighter. 
Doubtless sustained reports from the 
southwest, telling of curtailment in 
2creage this season, have had much to 
do with giving more stamina to buy- 





AMONG THE FARMERS 





It is claimed that prices are up 
about %c p Ib at south Atlantic mar- 


ers. 


kets. At New’ Orleans advances have 
also been noted. Many planters are 
holding back considerable quantities 
of rough rice, believing that the full 
strength of the market has not yet 
been realized. The Louisiana crop 
movement, according to Dan _ Tal- 
mage’s Sons, New York, totals 2,074,- 
000 sks against 1,800,000 for the same 
period last year. 





It Lasts Forever—In comparison 
with old-fashioned shingle roofs, need- 
ing frequent repair, the modern Ama- 
tite roofing seems almost indestructi- 
ble, doing duty year after year. You 
don’t have to go out every few months 
and patch up an Amatite roof for 
leaks. Any man can lay it without 
experience. For full particulars and 
free sample write the manufacturer, 
mentioning that you saw their adv in 
this paper. You will be shown every 
courtesy. The maker of Amatite is 
the Barret Mfg Co of New York, Chi- 
cago, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Cincin- 
nati, St Louis, Allegheny, Kansas City, 
New Orleans and Minneapolis. 











Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 
Five Cents a Word 
READ BY 500,000 PEOPLE WEEKLY 





THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- 
able in American Agriculturist. At a cost of only 
FIVE cents a word, you can advertise anything 
you wish to buy, sell or exchange. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement, and each initial or a number counts 
as one word. Cash must accompany each order, 
and advertisement must have address on, a8 we 
cannot forward replies sent to this office. 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantee 
insertion in issue of the following week. Adver- 
tisements of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO 
RENT” will be accepted at the above rate, but 
will be inserted in our REAL BSTATE MARKET. 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus making 
@ small adv as noticeable as a large one. 

THE RATE for the ‘Farmers’ Exchange’ adver- 
tising is only five cents a word each insertion, 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place Mew York City 





LIVE STOCK. 





STAR FARM HOLSTEINS—The largest and best 
herd in the world; for sale, over 100 cows; 10) 1 
and 2-year-olds; 80 calves; 20 service bulls, Cornu- 
copias, Mercedes, Johannas, etc. Circulars sent on 
application. Address HORACBD L, BRUNSON, 
Dept G, Cortland, N Y¥, 





EVERGREEN FARM Berkshires are bred from 
best strains; choice lot of spring pigs, both sexes; 
prices reasonable, satisfaetion guaranteed. GEV 
EDDY, Malone, N Y¥, 





PERCHERON and French Coach stallions; im- 
Prove your stock; quick returns; large profit on 
amount invested. E. 5. AKIN, Auburn, N Y. 


POLAND-CHINAS—Choice 6-mos boars, sows 
bred, young pigs, eligible to registry. B, H, ACK 
EY, Laceyville, Pa. 








CHESTER WHITES—Choice pigs, entitled to reg- 
istry, for May and June delivery, W. H. SAXE, 
Palenville, N Y. 





PRIZE HOLSTEINS for 


cheap, W. M. 
BENNINGER, 


sale 
Be mningers, Pa, 





SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 


FOR SALE—200 bus Whip-poor-will, 100 bus Clay 
cowpeas; 100 bus soja beans; 20 bus Stowell’s Ever- 


green sweet corn; 3 bus King of the Garden lima 
bean; 4 bus Henderson's Dwarf lima; quality very 
fine, prices right. Address W. F. ALLEN, Salis- 
bury, Md. 


CABBAGE PLANTS—Very 
Early Summer, Succession, Danish Ballhead, $1 
1000, $4 5000. F. W. ROCHELLE, Chester, N J. 


1,500,000 “STRAWBERRY plants and asparagus 
roots, lowest prices. Catalog freee CEDAR PARK 
FARM, Dighton, Mass, 

HOP plants. E. FRANCE, 36 W Trenton 8t, 
Cleveland, O. 

DOGS 


COLLIE PUPS, perfect beauties, from pedigreed 
ae workers, BEECHWOOD FARM, Hammond, 





strong; Wakefield, 














» RABBITS and OTHER STOCK 





COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


OLDEST commission house in New York: estab- 


lished 1838. Butter, cheese, eggs, pork, poultry, 
dressed calves, game, fmits, etc. E. B. WOUD- 
WARD, 302 Greenwich St, New York, 





BUTTER, eegs, poultry, hay, straw and all prod- 
nee; daily returns, Est’d 184, GIBBS & BRO, 
Philadelphia, 
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EGGS AND POULTRY. 


FARMERS—Build up your flock with thorough- 
bred poultry; Buff, Barred and White Piymouth 
Rocks, White Wyandottes, White Minercas, Brown 
Leghorns and Mammoth Pekin ducks. Write for 
prices. EDWARD G. NOUNAN, Marietta, Lau- 
caster Co, Pa. 





RHODE ISLAND REDS, Light Brahmas, Bar.cd 
Rocks, White and Silver Wyandottes; hardy, pro- 
lific, farm bred, pure stock. For birds, mode:a‘e 
prices, or “‘eggs to hatch,’’ 6e each, write WALTE&a&t 
SHBRMAN, Middletown, R IL. 





9 VARIETIES, 3200 birds, consisting of poultry, 
eggs, for broilers, and fancy dogs, ferrets, Angora 
goats, hares, etc. Description, colored 60-page book, 
10c; list free. J. A, BERGEY, Box F, Telford, Pa, 





WHITE WYANDOTTES—100 grand _ exhibition 
birds, bred in line for years for greatest egg record, 
$1 15, $5 10. BONNIE VIEW POULYRY FARM, 
Montgomery, N Y. 





SILVER SPANGLED HAMBURGS exclusively; 
no culls; great layers; beauty unsurpassed; eggs, 
15 $1, 100 $. LYMAN PLACE, R D 8, Os- 
wego, N Y. 





~LAMSON’S Rose Comb Brown Lezhorns; best. 
of all, eggs that hatch @& 15, $5 hundred; e'r u- 
Ny BANNER POULTRY YARDS, Cameron, 


RHODE ISLAND REDS—Great layers, fine ta- 
ble fowls: eggs from prize winning stock, $1 per 
sitting, CHARLES KINGSBURY, Barnard, N Y. 


MAMMOTH [eckin ducks, 11 $1, 100 $7; White 
Leghorn, Black Minorca, Ancona, 15 $1. GEORGE 
W. DeRIDDER, Ballston Spa, N Y. 


BLACK MINORCAS, 
Rose Comb White Lee 
HUBBS, 











a nee Comb, 
13 $1, 39 $2. 


Rose and 
horns; eggs, 
Elnora, N Y, 


BARRED ROCKS (Ringlet strain)—Eezs from 
choice exhibition matings, $1 13, $2 30. B. HM. 
ACKLEY, Laceyville, Pa. 


MAMMOTH Bronze turkeys and eggs. 
POULTRY YARDS, Croxton, Va, 


BARRED ROCK EGGS 55 cents per 15. J. G. 
RROOMALL, Gidas Park, Pa. 








LANDOR 











MISCELL: ANEOUS. 

ROY SWING STANCHIONS—Thonsands in 
use; comfortable, convenient and cheap; write for 
—“_ Mfd by ROY BROTHERS, East Bar- 
net, rt. 





GAPEN—Is your name Gapen? J] wish to know 
more of the family. If you are a Gapen, write 
me. CECIL GAPEN DAVIS, Thoratown, Ind, 





STACK, IMPLEMENT, wagon covers, water? 
or plain canvas; hay caps, bed cloth, 


HENRY DERBY, 49 Warren 8&t, 


75 PRINTED ENVELOPES and 75 packet heads 
for 50 cents. VANG DARNALL, French Creek, 
W Va. 


New York, 











INVESTMENTS in our securities have proven 
absolately safe and dividends uninterrupted for 2 
years. Anyone who has been obliged to realize, 
has always been able to do so—never at a locs, 
usually at a profit. No financial institution has a 
better record, Small sums, $12 to $120, receive the 
same attcntion as investments of $500 to $500. If 
interested, state amount available for investment 
in case investigation proves satisfactory. Correspond- 
ence invited. HERBERT MYRICK, Editor Amer- 
icam Agriculturist, 52 Lafayette Place, New York 
City. 





POULTRY 


UNION LOCK poultry fence stops small chicks, 
fits uneven ground, don't sag or buckle, and is easily 
erected, Satisfied customers say it’s best. We scll 
at factory prices and pay freight. Orders filled with- 
eut delay, Write to-day for catalog of farm, lawn 
and poultry fences. CASE BROS, Colchester, Ct, 


CREAM SEPARATORS. 


FOR SALE, EXCHANGE-—$) new U 
rater, cost $150. ALBERT MAYS, 
burg, Va, 


SUPPLIES. 





S sepa- 
Fredericks- 





OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


Five Cents a Word 
Read by Half a Million People Each Week 
ATIBERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, - New York City 





160-ACRE BARM, price $995; fine climate, good 


soil, well located: 100 other desirable bargains in 
money-making grass and frwt farms, price $5 to 
$15 per acre; garden spot of the world. Mail me 


forward yon 
describing Maryland 
for one year. DK 
406 Camden Ave, Salis- 


your name and address and | will 
free of cost a 32-page book 
and “The Salisbury Farmert’’ 
J. LEE WOODCOGK, 
bury, d. 





3000 MONEY-MAKING FARMS for sale through- 
out New England and the south, “Strout’s Spring 
List,”’ describing and illustrating hundreds, mailed 
fre. E. A. STROUT, Farm Dept 4, 150 Nassau 
st, New York City. 

FOR SALE OR RENT—Farm, 150 acres, Dan- 
bury, Ct; housed 70 tons cured hay last season 
from meadows; very desirable; terms reasonable. Ap- 
ply O. DE COMEAU, Owner, 39 West Fourth Bt, 
New York City. 





FLORIDA—For investments, homes, farms, fruit 
poultry and cattle ranches. For particulars and 
— address BOARD OF TRADE, Palatka, 

a. 





FARMS of all kinds for sale anywhere, Wr't? 
for catalog. WEST & KOONZ, Box A, Ball ton 
Spa, N Y. 
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THE LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 





; Cattle | 


Hogs |; Sheep 


Per 100 lbs a ae 
1905 | 1904 1905 1904 





$5.25 05.7 
5.10, 6.65 5. 
5.00 | 6.50! 6. 
4.(0| 6.00, 5.25 
5.00| 6.40! 5.50 


134.80 


& 


Chicago..... $6.50 $5.7! 
New York... 6.60 
Buffalo......! 6.40 
Kansas City 6.25 
Pittsburg...| 6.40 


7 —F—) 


75 
75 
75 


Bed 
co 





At Chicago, more or less sluggish- 
ness characterized the marke. for me- 
dium to plain steers and cows. Re- 
ceipts are running quite liberal in com- 
parison with corresponding periods in 
previous years. Foreign advices indi- 
cated a somewhat better demand for 
American beeves, and this perhaps 
tended to prevent any continued gen- 
eral slump in domestic markets. 


Fancy native steers.......$6.00@ 6.50 
Inferior to medium ...... 4.00@ 5.25 
Fed western steers . 4.50@ 6.20 
Good to choice fed heifers. 5.00@ 5.60 
Extra native butcher cows. 4.25@ 5.00 
Fair to good butcher cows. 2.50@ 
Cutters and canners ...... 1.25@ ¢ 
Com’n to ex butcher bulls. 2.50@ 
Feeders, good to choice.... 4.50@ 
Plain to choice stockers... 2.85@ 
CG OD vss a dedind t5s wees een a, 
Milch cows, p head........25.00@55.00 

Trade in fat butcher stock was fair- 
ly satisfactory. Dealers are looking 
for more or less dullness in grass cows 
later in the season, and are giving a 
word of caution to country shippers, 
urging them to buy on close margin. 
Tiowever, these tactics are employed 
each season, so present condition is 
nothing exceptional. Inspectors are 
exceedingly vigilant in condemning 
“bob” veals. Shippers should be care- 
ful in handling calves that average 
under 19) Ibs in weight. 

The hog trade displayed little in the 
wey of new features. Receipts aver- 
aged about normal, and were no larger 
than packers and eastern’ shippers 
could well handle. The average weight 
of hogs at this point the third week 
in Mtsy was 220 Ibs, the heaviest of 
the year. Tops commanded around 
$5.50 and bulk of sales 5.25@5.40. 
There was less complaint of excessive 
offerings of rough swine than was 
mace a few weeks ago. 

The sheep market tended _ easier. 
Tlowever,. prices are not weakening to 
the extent anticipated by many. 
Wooled stock is now constituting a 
very small proportion of offerings. Re- 
ceipts of muttons at western markets 
are generally enlarging. Fine spring 
lambs commanded $7.50@8.50 p 100 Ibs 
at this point, shorn natives 6@6.40, 
western feeding lambs 5.50@6.75, fat 
yearlings 5@5.25, muttons and weth- 


ae 


ers 3.60@5.2), ewes 4@1.75. 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS. 





Corn | Oats 
1904 1905 | 1904 


45%, 31 | 42 
$o'.| 46 


Wheat 


Cash or Spot 1905 | 1904 


1905 
1.07'.,'1.06 49! 
LA, /148 | 59 | 57 | 635, 
— | — | 62 | 61 | .40 
11.103, 1.07'.| 54 | 46 | .32 
1.01 {1.07 | <60 46 | 31 
Min’p'lis... |1.10 | .95',/ .48:,] .47'9} .29 
Liverpool....|1.05 | — | 61 | 3 | — -— 
At Chicago, interest in grain circles 
was fairly well divided between corn 
and wheat. Weather conditions in the 
corn belt were not of the best, and 
this caused a little uneasiness, yet it 
cannot be said that any real appre- 
hension was felt, in spite of delay in 
planting and somewhat indifferent 
start in the new crop. The sensation 
of the week was the sharp squeeze in 
May corn, the contract grade for de- 
livery up to and including May 31 
advancing 1l4c to 68c p bu, but later 
slumping completely to 4%c. Two or 
three bull houses were’ supposed 
to have bought a lot of corn, 
which the short sellers feared 
they would-be unable to deliver, be- 
cause the expected liberal increase in 
receipts from the country did not ma- 
terialize. The sharp advance naturally 
brought increased shipments from in- 
terior ‘points, and the larger offerings 
were accompanied by price reaction, 


Chicafo..... 
New York... 
Boston .... 
Toledo.. 
St Louis. 





THE LATEST MARKETS 


Based on demand and prices for July 
and Sept deliveries, wheat was fairly 
well maintained at a moderate ad- 
vance of 1@2c p bu, occasionally more. 
July sold around ic p bu, subsequent- 
ly off somewhat, and rather unsettled, 
while Sept was in fair demand at 82@ 
Sic. Crop reports were of a some- 
what conflicting nature, climatic 
conditions not whol:y to the lik- 
ing of growers. Advices from the 
interior were of all sorts, as is 
usual at this time of year. Exports 
of wheat and flour continued small, 
but northwestern millers were turning 
out a little more product. Choice to 
fancy cars of milling wheat brought a 
big premium over July delivery. 

Oats sympathized with other cere- 
als, ruling fractionally higher, market 
fairly active. The crop outiook was 
considered more promising. There was 
a generally good demand for cash oats, 
Standard grade in store was quotable 
around 31@311s¢ p bu, with July 30@ 
30%c and Sept 28@2Dc 

All classes of barley were salable 
at full prices. Offerings were rather 
small, and the usual classes of buyers 
represented. No features were devel- 
oped. Choice to fancy malting grades 
were salable at 48@5l1c p bu, feed bar- 
ley 40@43c, screenings 30@40c. 

Grass seeds were quiet under com- 
paratively small offerings, Timothy 
was rather neglected and cnly steady 
on the basis of $2.89@2.85 p 100 Ibs for 
contract prime, with Sept, new crop 
delivery, somewhere around 8.15. Clo- 
ver was little better than nominal, 
prime quoted at 11.75@12.25. Other 
seeds were neglected, hungarian 1.15@ 
1.40 p 1) Ibs, ordinary and German 
millet 1.29@1.40, mustard 60c@1. 

At New York, the speculative ad- 
vances in prices at Chicago resulted in 
lessening the export demand here last 
week. Exporters claimed that corn 
was too cear for them to handle. Ar- 
rivals light. No 2 mixed corn 59 p 
bu in elevators, steamer yellow 56c. 
Receipts about equal to re- 
quirements last week, put increased 
present week. Clipped white oats 36@ 
214ce p bu, mixed 351%c. No 2 red 
wheat brought Corn 


of oats 


$1.07 % @1.08. 
chops 20.50 p bu, rye 80¢ p bu, feeding 
barley 45@48c, malting 50@55c, malt 
Oe. 


GENERAL MARKETS, 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 
Unless otherwise stated, quotations in 
all instances are wholesale, They refer to 
prices at which the produce will sell from 
store, Warehouse, car or dock. From 
these, country consignees must pay 
freight and commission charges. When 
sold in a small way to retailers or con- 
sumers, an advance is usually secured 
Apples. 

The show of blossoms hereabouts fs 
normal and bespeaks a good fruit sea- 
son. Orchardists are spraying thor- 
oughly.—[J. B. C., Monroe Co, N Y. 

English apple markets recently have 
displayed much strength and last week 
sound U S Baldwins sold at $4@5 p bbl. 
A report from N Y says exporters have 
visited Hudson river apple sections 
lately, but no contracts have come to 
light. 

At New York, the tendency of the 
market is for further firmness, Fey 
Spitz sell at $4@5 p bbl, Baldwins 
5.25@3.75, Greenings do, No 2 stock 
1@2. 

At Boston, receipts since Sept 1 ag- 
gregate 1,070,000 bbls and exports 
658,000 bbls, Ben Davis $1.75@2.50 p 
bbl, Spys 3@4.50, Baldwins and Green- 
ings 1.50@3.50. 

Beans. 

At New York, jobbers are giving 
$1.75 p bu for choice pea beans, mar- 
rows quiet at 2.85@2.90, red kidney 
2.60@2.65, white kidney 3.10@3.15, 
limas 3.70@3.75. 

Dressed Meats. 

At New York, a somewhat easier 
tone pervades the market for lambs, 
Fine carcasses command $5@5.50 ea. 
Veals easier with Yc p Ib, securing a 
good lot of calves; poor grades 6@7c. 

Eges. 

Tt is reported that Canadian buy- 
ers had, prior to the opening of the 
present egg season, agreed to pay no 
more than 12%c p dozen for eggs. 
Competition proved so keen, however, 
that several buyers broke the compact 
and gave 15c, thus the “trust” failed 


to materialize, much to the gratifica- 
tion of producers. Recent country 
prices were 14@14%c. 

Storage eggs to be classed as extras 
must consist of well selected, clean 
eggs, weighing about 50 lbs p 30 doz. 
Under 50 lbs the eggs are classed as 
firsts. Small, dirty eggs are not put in 
storage for contract delivery. During 
the season eggs will shrink in weight 
from 2 to 4 lbs p case. If a buyer of 
Storage eggs finds that defective stock 
amounts to 2 doz or less out of 100 doz 
he must stand this loss. 

At New York, finest westerns com- 
mand 18%c p doz, southerns 16@17c, 
fey hennery 2U@21c, duck eggs 19@22c, 
gZoose 20@25c. 

At Boston, receipts since Apr 1 ag- 
gregate 460,000 cs, an increase of 40% 
over last year, westerns bring 18@ 
18%c p doz, southerns 16@17 4c. 

At Chicago, extras bring 1814¢ p doz, 
fresh 141% @lic. 

Fresh Fruits. 


The movement of Ariz cantaloups 
is in force. The first cra to reach Chi- 
cago brought the strictly fcy price of 
*25 pera, Estimates of 300 to 400 cars 
are made for the Ariz harvest, an in- 
crease over last season.—Reports 
from southern Col say the cantaloup 
acreage is smaller than in ’04. 

Reports say the Cal apricot crop 
this year will be a banner one, aggre- 
gating 1200 cars. Choice Royals quoted 
at 64% @6%c p lb f o b Aug shipment. 
In some parts of the state canners are 
said to be paying $35 p ton for cling 
peaches, 

Last year 
Almeria, 
sregating 


exports of grapes from 
Spain, broke all records, ag- 

1,900,000 bbls. The U K, 
Germany and the U S took most of 
the supply. In ’O4 the average price 
of Almerias in U K markets was $1.22 
r bbl of 50 Ibs ea. Shipments to the 
UC S gave far more remunerative re- 
turns. 

The season’s first offerings of Ga 
peaches arrived at N Y last week. They 
eome from Marshallville and brought 
$2.50 p cra. 

At New York, some cherries coming; 
also N C huckleberries that bring 18 
C20e p qt. Strawberries 4@12c p qt, 
Tia peaches $2@4 p carrier, musk- 
molons 2.50@5.50 p cra, watermelons 
juc@1 ea. 

Hay and Straw. 


Philadelphia dealers have formulat- 
ed more complete rules for local hand- 
ling of hay and straw. An inspector 
is to examine cars and issue a certi- 
ficate of grade, the fee of inspection 
being 50c p car at Philadelphia ind 
7dc at Camden. 

Tt is claimed by N Y¥ handlers of hay 
that the dullness in the market may 
be partly attributed to a weak export 
trade. The lack of govt orders for 
shipment to Cuba is cutting more or 
less figure. 

At New York, market displays a lack 
of spirit and sellers experience a slow 
trade. No 1 timothy brings $16@16.50 
p ton, clover mixed 65@T5c p 100 Ibs, 
salt 50e, long rye straw T5@S80c, oat 
and wheat 45@50c. 

Maple Sugar. 


Reports from some maple sugar dis- 
tricts of southeastern Canada _ say 
American buyers have been active in 
securing supplies. They gave 6@7c p 
lb for sugar in the orchard. 

At New York, consignments of 
sugar bring 9@12c p lb, according to 
quality. Syrup fetches 75@80c p gal. 

Onions. 


Onior acreage in Muskegon Co will 
be very short this year; many discour- 
aged owing to maggots. In Newaygo 
Co, where mostly Red Globe is grown, 
acreage about same as last year.—[F. 
R., Ravenna, Mich. 


Onion growing is diminishing here. 
Insects and soil diseases have spread 
over available onion lands, discour- 
aging farmers.—[M. S., Suffolk Co, 
Mass. 


The past 10 days consignments of 
Bermuda onions aggregating 90,000 cra 
arrived at N Y. The season is now 
nearly over and recent prices proved 
most unsatisfactory, owing to liberal 
offerings. Last week prices at N Y 
dropped to 90c@$1.15 p cra. 

High water did more or less damage 
to onions on the great marsh tracts of 


Hardin Co, O. Some claim that one- 
third the crop was destroyed. 

At New York, supplies coming in 
freely and under this pressure, quota- 
uons lowered. Bermudas dropped to 
90c@$1.10 p cra, Tex 1@1.50 p large 
cra, Egyptians 2@2.25 p bag, New Or- 
leans YUc@1 p bag. 


Mill Feeds. 


Advices from Buffalo say future mill 
feed prices hinge largely upon the 
trend of the corn market. Gluten re- 
cently advanced, bringing $23 p ton. 
Hominy firmer and scarce at 21, and 
carlots of linseed oil meal sell at 28. 

At New York, dealers asking prices 
that appear a shade higher. This is 
due mainly to lighter offerings. Red 
dog $24@25 p ton, middlings 21@23, 
bran 19@21, to arrive 18.50, cottonseed 
meal 26, linseed oil meal 30. 


Potatoes. 


More potatoes than usual on hand. 
Farmers planting freely. Local prices 
20ec p bu.—[G. D. N., Franklin Co, 
N Y. 

Full acreage of potatoes will be 
planted. Season favorable. Seed stock 
15@20c p bu.—[W. C. F., Erie Co, 
™ Se 

Believe potato acreage will show a 
10% enlargement. Growers uncertain, 
however, as to the future. Shippers 
giving 10c p bu at car for ’04 stock.— 
[C. E. F., Steuben Co, N Y. 

Old potatoes bringing 8@10c p bu; 
seed stock plentiful. Believe the acre- 
age will be lighter.—[B. W. S., Adams 
Co, Wis. 

A normal acreage devoted to pota- 
toes this season. About 10% of ‘U4 
crop on hand; quotations 6@10c p bu. 
[M. F. F., Otsego Co, Mich. 

New potatoes are coming to market 
more freely. The next few weeks will 
see Va shipping good supplies and new 
stock from Long [sland is due a month 
from now. Much complaint is made 
by N Y dealers at the inferior quality 
of some offerings from Ga. Report: 
from eastern Md and Va say shipper: 
are giving $1.50@2 p bbl f o b for fine 
potatoes. 

At New York, new potatoes are do- 
ing better, old littie changed. State 
and western ’04 tubers 75c@$1 p 109 
Ibs, No 1 southern Rose and Chili 
$2.50@3 p bbl, seconds 1.25@1.75. 

At Boston, an abundance of pota. 
toes offered. Me stock sells at 25@ 
We p bu. New Fla and Ga tubers 
bring $2.25@3 p bbl. 

At Chicago, a better 
mand tended to hold 
steady. Fey Rurals bring 
bu, Purbanks 20@23c, coarse potatoes 
15@18ce. 


shipping de- 
prices about 
23@25¢ nv 


Poultry. 


At New York, western iced turkeys 
brought 15@18c p lb da w, fowls 13@ 
l4e, squabs $1.50@2.75 p doz, capons 
20@22c, broilers 18@23c. Fey Phila 
broilers 5@4 Ibs p pr, 40@45c p Ib, 
spring ducks 18@19%c. Ducks comings 
more freeiy and prives irregular. Liv»: 
spring chickens 75c@S$1 p pr, fowls 15> 
rn Ib, roosters 10¢.p Ib, geese 1@1.25 p 
pr, duck, 7T5@S80c, pigeons 25c. 

At Boston, general demand = good 
Frozen chickens realize 14@17c p I» 
d w, turkeys 15@21c, broilers 18@20c, 
fowls 12@14c, ducks 14@1l6c, squabs 
$2@3 p doz. 

Vegetables. 


In trade circles it is claimed that 
the acreage of peas grown for canners 
tin N Y, Md and Ind this season shows 
some. shortage. Opening prices on 
raw stock in Va are said to be lower 
than for some time. 

At New York, corn $1.50@3.50 p 
100 ears, mushrooms 2@ti0c p Ib, 
beets and carrots $1.50@5 p 100 bchs, 
Kohlrabi $1@4, mint $1@3, oyster 
plant $2@38, parsley $2@6, rhubarb 50c 
@$1, radishes 50@75c, turnips 25c@§$1, 
cress $1@1.25. Sweet potatoes $1@2.0 
p bskt, asparagus $1.50@4 p doz bchs, 
artichokes $3@5 p drum, cabbage 5c 
@$1.10 p era. Cukes $1@1.75 p bskt, 
celery $1@3.50 p case, chicory $2@10 
p bbl. Egg plants $2@3.50 p bx, horse- 
radish $5@7 p 100 lbs. Kale 40@60c p 
bbl, lettuce $1@2, lima beans $1.50@ 
8 p cra, parsnips $1@1.25 p bbl, pep- 
pers $2@3 p carrier, peas $1@ 
2 p bskt, romaine $2@4 p bskt, spinach 
75ie@S1 p bbl, squash $1@3 p bbl-cra, 


tomatoes 7T5c@$2.25 p carrier. 








THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


— — 


The Butter Market. 
The season for storage butter is now 


in full swing throughout the big dairy 
states. It is pleasing to note that the 
outlook for prices is far more favor- 


to producers than a year ago. 

| rs started on early storage lots 
, basis of 21lc p lb at Chicago. At 
t figure there was some hesitancy 
j iding, but it is claimed that a 20c 
! ould bring out plenty of buyers. 
A the Pacific, operations in stor- 
butter have been fairly active for 

a 1 weeks past, stock going into 
coolers at 18% @20c p Ib. It is claimed 
this butter will have to bring 22 
in order for speculators to come 
hole. In Canada big dairy inter- 
re complaining somewhat at the 
ct for heavy competition in the 


It is said that Australia and 

y Zealand are shipping butter later 

t! eason than usual, and the stock 
fy » antipodes will come in direct 
( t with early offerings from Can- 


PRICES OF CHOICE CREAMERITFS. 


York Boston Chicago 
19 21% 21% 21 
[M4 18% 1814 17% 


1903. .22@22% 21@211% 
New York, choice cmy realizes 
2114¢ p lb, dairy 19@21c. 
Boston, market for extra cmy 
} at 21%4c¢ p Ib, dairy 19@2114c. 
\t Chicago, demand is good with fcy 
C1 bringing 2le p 1», dairy 18@19c, 
14@15c. 
The Cheese Market. 
; from Canada say the make 


2914 @23 


of chee this season promises well; 
’ laim the output will run 10% 
al d of last year. In western sections 


of the Dominion buyers have given 91g 

%%e p Ib, and in the eastern dis- 
tricts 94%@N Ke. 

At New York, fey old cheese brings 
1s lf's,e p Ib. New fey quoted at 
skims 7@5 ce. 
enlarging and 

Empire state 


{t Boston, receipts 
{ market tends ee sier. 
t 1s 11@1113¢c p Ib. 

\t Chicago, reports from Wis, Mich 

| Minn say the make is increasing 
? lly. Twins fetch 10@10%c p Ib 
‘ his market, off goods G@c. 





COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 





WIIOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, IN- 

RIOR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SIIIP- 
PING POINTS. 

OHIO—At Cincinnati, hogs $5.50@ 


» 





5.60 p 100 Ibs 1 w, steers 3.25@5.75, 
sheep 3.859@4.40, lambs 5.75@6.25. Navy 
beans 1.80@1.90 p bu, marrowfat 2.85 

2.90, potatoes easy at 25c, apples 
250@3 p bbl. Corn firm at 54%@ 


p bu, wheat 1.05@1.07, oats 32@ 
bran steady at 15@15.50 p ton, 


Oe %4C, 


mixed feed 16@16.50, middlings 15.50 
Q17.50, hay 8@12.25, straw 5@6.50. 


14@14%c p lb, eggs 15c p doz, 
pring chicks 2.50@5 p doz 1 w, tur- 
keys 114%c p 1b 1 w, ducks 10c, large 
chickens and old hens 12%c. 
\t Cleveland, hogs $3.50@5.60 p 100 
] s lw, steers 3.75@5.75, veal calves 
4.0@7.25, lambs 5.25@6.50, sheep 3.20 
1.75. Wheat 1.10 p bu, corn 57c, oats 
te, middlings 16@20 p ton, bran 15.75 
17.50, gluten 21.75, hay 10@12, wheat 
6.50@10.50, Cheese 10@11%e p Ib, eggs 
Ife p doz, chickens 13@13%c p Ib 1 w, 


Cheese 


Spring broilers 22@2%e. Apples 2@3.50 
p bbl, potatoes 20@25e p bu, Bermuda 


onions 1.50@1.75 p cra, green peas 1.25 
«1.50 p hamper. 

\t Columbus, bran $20 p ton, mid- 
(lings 18, hay 9@11, straw 5@5.50, corn 
‘-G@ooe p bu, oats 35e, wheat 93@96c. 
‘teers 2@5.50 p 100 Ibs 1 w, veal calves 

hogs 4@5.85, sheep 3@4, milch 
‘ows 25@50 ea. Cheese firm at 12%@ 
Pp lb, eggs 151%4c p doz, fowls 12%e 

) lb lw, chickens 131%4¢c, turkeys 12c. 
Potatoes down to 16@18e p bu, onions 
1@1.15, pea beans 1.70, apples 2@3 p 
‘bl. The wheat market took an up- 
ward shoot to 95c@$1 for a few days 
l ut settled back to 98@96c. Live stock 
mkt is very cufet. Butter continues 
to decline. Strictly fresh eggs held at 
in%e, owing to heanvy demands for 
storage. Heavy receints of potctoes 
ve cau ‘ed mkt to decline. Straw- 
-erries are firm owing to heavy de- 


mand. Local stock 
what by heavy rains. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, cmy tubs 20% 
@21%c p lb, dairy 15%c.—At Cleve- 
land, tubs 20@2214c, prints 23@23%c, 
dairy 17@18c.—At Columbus, tubs 21c, 
prints 22c, dairy 12@14c. 


damaged some- 





Grange Notes. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Lamar grange was organized in 
Clinton county, May, 1S74. It has now 
about 50 members. A comfortable hall 
was rented and was recarpeted and 
newly furnished recently. A new or- 
gan has been bought. Meetings are 
held every Saturday evening at 7.30. 
J. C. Walker of Salona is master. The 
next Pomona will be held at Salona 
the second Thursday in August. An 
active worker in this grange is J. A. 
Herr, who is one of the old, faithful 
standbys. He is also prominent in 
farmers’ institute work. 

There are 19 granges in Warren 
county, the last one having been or- 
ganized by George A. Woodside at East 
Branch, with 32 charter members. It 
now has over 40 members and is still 
growing. Sugar Grove grange was or- 
ganized March 29, 1888, with 21 char- 
ter members, and it now has about 40. 
It owns its own hall and meets every 
other Saturday at 2 p m. 

Montgomery county Pomona met 
June 1 with Keystone grange in the 
hall at the Iron Bridge. 

The Pomona meeting of Chester and 
Delaware counties was held last week 


with East Lynne grange, at Union- 
ville. Over 500 Patrons filled the hall, 


with Master W. H. Davis of West Ches- 
ter in the chair. It was decided to 
hold the midsummer picnic some time 
early in August. The place and exact 
time to be announced later. The next 
regular Pomona meeting will be held 
at West Chester. At the forenoon ses- 
sion State Master Walker of Dela- 
ware made an address. Mr and Mrs 
Peach of Delaware were also present. 
After the meeting adjourned, pictures 
of the officers of the Pomona and of 
East Lynne grange, as well as a group 
of those in attendance were made spe- 
cially for American Agriculturist. 

East Lynne grange, although only a 
little over a year old, has a member- 
ship of 139, with applications that 
swell this number to 150 at the next 
meeting. 

Tioga is the banner grange county 
in the state In numbers and interest 
shown in the advancement of the or- 
der it occupies first place, with Clear- 
field county as a close second. The 
order is having a steady and substan- 
tial growth throughout the state. 

A new grange with 64 charter mem- 
bers was recently organized at Rose- 
ville by Brother Smail, deputy of Jef- 
ferson county. R. J. Fitzsimmons was 
installed master and William B. 
Cowan secretary. This is the second 
new grange added in this county this 
year and new members are being add- 
ed at almost every meeting of the 12 
granges in the county. 


a> 
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The Milk Market. 

At New York, dealers claimed a flood 
of milk on the market last week. The 
surplus of late has been bothering the 
dealers and it was the belief of many 
that the exchange price would be low- 
ered \4c to 2%c p qt in 26-cent zone, 
beginning June 1. 

Receipts of milk and cream in 40-qt 
cans for the week ending May 27 were: 

Milk Cream 








PS cinccsisceneonsas eee 2.381 
Susquehanna . soocs DRE 337 
WOe GRBTG. cv ccccsees 18,560 1,902 
Lackawanna ......... 3&1 1,628 
N Y Cent (long haul). 38,750 1,735 
N Y Cent (Hariem)... 9,642 99 
re 40,188 3,348 
Lehigh Valley ........ 16,26 1,192 
Homer Ramsdell line. 6,145 190 
ew TARVER wccessccce 7,635 -- 
Other sources ........ 4,375 175 

ee | ie 





I have been acquainted with the 
leading agricultural papers for 60 
years, and if I were farming to-day my 
first choice of all would be American 
Agriculturist.—[W. Ek. Manchester, 
Wyoming County, Pa. 


FARM AND MARKET 


WHY YOU SHOULD BUY A 


DE LAVAL 


CREAM SEPARATOR 














not only the best but 


BECAUSE. 





BECAUSE.—It will save you $10.~ per cow every 
year of use over any gravity setting or skimming process, 
and last you at least twenty years. 

BECAUSE,—It will save 
year of use over any imitating cream separator, and last 
you at least five times as long. 

BECAUSE.—In proportion to actual capacity it is 
also 
separators, and saves its cost the first year of use. 

BECAUSE.—It can be bought on such liberal terms 

that it actually pays for itself. 
Being the first of separators it has always 
kept far in the lead, being protected by one important 
patent after another, and its sales are ten times those 
of all other machinés combined. 

A DE LAVAL catalogue explaining these facts and 
many others in detail is to be had for the asking. 







you $5.— per cow every 







the cheapest of cream 













The De 


Randolph & Canal Sts. 











Laval Separator Co. 


CHICACO. General Offices: MONTREAL. 
1213 Filbert Street 75 & 77 York Street 
PHILADELPHIA. 74 CORTLANDT STREET, TORONTO. 
9 & 11 Drumm Street NEW YORK. 248 lcDermot Avenue 
SAN FRANCISCO. WINNIPEC. 








121 Youville Square 
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Harvest Helps 


To harvest the biggest crops 

ible, in the quickest time, 
n the only labor-savin 
menner—eend for this boo 
which fully explains 


WALTER A. WOOD 


HARVESTING 
MACHINERY 


This book is free and tells 
everything the farmer wants 
to know about harvesting 
machinery made by the oldest 
independent makers of har- 
vesting machines in the world. 


WALTER A. WOOD [AOWING and REAP- 
ING MACHINE CO., Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 


Have you a bottle in the stable? 
Pratts Distemper Cure. 
| Made by Pratt Food Co., Phila. Over 30 yearsold, 








San Jose, 
California 


Most beautiful of California cities in the 
most fertile Santa Clara Valley. Fifty miles 
south of San Francisco with matchless all 
year climate. Send 4c for handsome book to 
Dept. AA, Chamber of Commerce, San Jose. 
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RORROWED BOOKS 


Like borrowed tools, are always a source of 
annoyance and to both borrower and lender. 
They're sometimes the cause of a break in 
friendship. Really there’s no need of borrow- 
ing books in these days when you can buy them 
so cheaply. We publish standard books with 
large clear type in good bindings, We'll send 
you a complete catalog of technical rural books, 
that help you to make more from your farm, 
besides the best of standard fiction, history, 
travel, poetry, etc. Just write a postal. 


ORANGE JUVTD COMPANY, 


Lafayette Place, New York, N. ¥- 
- Marquette Building, Chicago, IL 
Springfield, Mass. 





See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 
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June. 
L. A. SAFFORD. 


Gee-mimmy-cracky! Ain’t it dandy 
Out here in the sun? 

I can’t sit still a minute— 
Seems so I must run! 

Hear the brook a-laughin’; 
School is out, you see— 

No more blamed old lessons— 
Don't say books to me! 

Oh gee! what fun! I’m going fishin’ 
Down in Riders’ crick; 

Ma's put up my dinner— 
Tell you, she’s a brick! 

Hear that sassy catbird 
Squalling in the brush; 

All the birds are singin’, 
Vireo and thrush; 

Smell the mountain laurel 
In the rustlin’ breeze, 

See the sunbeams chasing shadows 
Underneath the trees. 

I feel so good, I don’t know why, 
Nothin’ can’t express 

Just how it is. Uhe sunshine 
Gits in my blood, I guess. 

Seems as if the good things 
Of the whole year round 

In this single month are poured 
Out upon the ground, 

And it seems to me, you know, 

June is heaven here below. 

ed 


How Polly Became a Ruler. 
HELEN M. RICHARDSON. 


a temper is a norful thing 
Polly. She was in 


the nursery, and the 
blinds were closed, 
not even a_ peek- 
hole to let the light 
in. “I ’spect tem- 
pers are worse ’n 
measles — almost,” 
she went on. “Mea- 
sles get well, some- 
times, but tempers 
keep getting worse ’nd worse.”’ 

The door opened softly and a curly 
head was thrust in. ‘‘Got your leson 
lesrned, Miss Spitfire?” 

The head dodged in season to escape 
the book that came flying across the 
room. “There it goes again!"”’ sobbed 
Polly, “at the very first prov—prov— 
prov—, well, it was prov—something 
or other.” 

“Prov-o-ca-tion,” came in four dis- 
tinct syllables from under the nursery 
door. Then there was a scampering 
of feet as Teddy retreated down the 
stairs. A minute afterward Polly 
heard him whistling ‘“‘Any Rags?” as 
the front door closed with a bang. 

“I know what I'll do!” the little girl 
suddenly exclaimed, “I'll give my tem- 
per away; I'll give it to Teddy! Then 
when he is shut up in the nursery to 
leavn a horrid old verse, I'll stick my 
head in at the door, and say, ‘Got your 
lesson leerned, old torment?’ ”’ 

Away flew Polly across the hall, into 
the room where her mother was sew- 
ing. 

“May I give it away, 
as*<ed. 

“Give what 

“My temper; 
Teddy.” 

“I have been thinking of a better 
plain, my little daughter. Have you 
les-ed the verse?’ 

“Yes’m. ‘He that ruleth his own 
spirit is greater than he that taketh a 
city,’ ” dutifully repeated Polly. 

Well, I think we can manage, be- 
tween us, to conquer that troublesome 
te-=per without giving it away,’ her 
mether said. 

I'd rather give it 
ther,” insisted Polly. 

“We will try the other way first, and 
if it is a success, I don’t think you will 
be willing that any one shall own the 
conquered temper, except little Polly 
Evans.” 

I-er mother 


“Oh, dear! 
to have!” sighed 


mother?” she 


away, dear?” 
I want to give it to 


away, much ra- 


always had such inter- 

ting plans. Polly was curious to know 
more cbout this one. “When shall we 
begin?” she asked. 

“Just as soon as the temper grows 
troublesome,’ her mother replied. 

“P’r’aps it’s gone, itse p’r’aps we 
sha'n’t have a chance to try; p’r’aps—” 
here a sound of smothered laughter 
outside the door brought the red to 
Poily’s cheek and the fire to her eye. 

“Not quite gone, dear,’’ whispered 
Polly’s mother; ‘‘but remember that ‘he 
that ruleth his own spirit is greater 
than—” 

*‘Hle that taketh a city,’” finished 


EVENINGS AT HOME 


Polly in a triumphant voice, although 
the red still glowed in her cheeck as 
Teddy ran across the lawn, his laugh- 
ing face turned toward the window. 

“I guess that verse maker was right,” 
reflected Polly, with a wise little nod. 
“It’s going to be dreadful hard, but 
I'm going to try. It’s great to be a 
ruler.” 

As soon as Teddy saw that Polly v 3 
really determined to conquer her un- 
ruly temper, he set about helping her 
in every way that he could, for he 
was not malicious, only mischievous, as 
he heard his mother tell his father, one 
night. Two such big words had im- 
mediately sent him to the dictionary. 
The very first definition of the word 
mischievous drew a-long whistle from 
Teddy. My! he hadn’t any desire to do 
Polly harm—no indeed! But that was 
what the dictionary defined a mischiev- 
ous person to be: ‘‘A person inclined 
to do harm.” My! that wasn’t what 
he wished to be the means of doing to 
his little sister Polly; no; indeed! 

So when he found her, one morning, 
with a very red face tightly shut 
lips, trying to wash a great black spot 
off of lice May’s best white dress— 
Alice May, her dearest doll—Teddy 
crept up behind her with a penitent 
look on his face, and said he never 
again would take one of Alice May’s 
dresses to wash his slate with, never! 
“honest Injun!” Polly turned on him 
with flashing eyes, and burst forth: 

“Did you do it, Teddy Evans? You 
are a mean, horrid boy, and I b’lieve 
I ha—” 

‘‘He that ruleth his 
began Teddy, in a sorry 
reater than he 
[I know it,” 


and 


own spirit’— 
little voice. 
that taketh a 
snapped Polly. 
“But this is just the meanest thing 
I ever knew you to do, Teddy Evans, 
the very meanest!” Then seeing a sus- 
picion of tearsin Teddy’s honest brown 
eyes, she impulsively threy, her arms 
around his neck and declared _ that 
Alice May could wear her new ink 
dress to the doll’s sociable at Margie 
Atwood’s, and “p’r’aps she would like 
it better than the old white one, for 
she had worn that one lots and lots of 
times.”’ 

“Can't there 


‘Is g 


city,’ yes, 


two rulers in ‘one 
family?” Teddy suddenly burst forth 
one day, when his kite string broke 
just as he was going over to Ned Wal- 
ker’s to match his kite with Ned’s in a 
flying contest. 

His mother smiled, and said she 
thought that it might be possible, if 
the rulers could agree as well as a cer- 
tain little boy and girl she had been 
observing iately. 

“How rnuch better Teddy and Polly 
get along together, now, than they did 
several months agv; what change has 
come ever them?” Mr Evans remarked 
to his wife, one day. 

“Watch, and you may find out,”” was 
the answer. 

That night Polly was busy over next 
day’s geography lesson. She did not 
like geography; the long words both- 


be 














CULLING OYSTERS. 

Oysters as they come from the 
dredgers include all sizes and also oth- 
er shellfish, stones, starfish, etc. The 
whole mass is dumped in a great pile 
on shore and there the ‘‘cullers” sort 
them over, picking out the marketable 
sizes to fatten, throwing out the trash 
and saving the seed, as the little oys- 
ters are called, for planting out in 
beds. The best oysters of the Pacific 
coast are from seed sent from the east. 
The above picture shows a gang cull- 
ing seed oysters for shipment to Cal- 
ifornia. 


she lost her way over many 
long before she had 
traced it to its source, and to-night 
she was tired and sleepy. “I don’t 
b’lieve that old river rises anywhere! 
If it does, it may stay there till it 
wants to go to bed; that’s where I am 
going!” she suddenly exclaimed, spring- 
ing to her feet and throwing her geog- 
raphy on the floor with a bang, just as 
Teddy came in at the door. 

A month ago this would have called 
forth a sarcasm on “Spitfire’s pa- 
tience.” To-night, he simply walked 
across the room, quietly picked up the 
book and handed it to his sister, with 
the words: 

“‘*He that—’ 

But before he could get any farther, 
Polly, with a smile chasing the frown 
from her face completed the sentence, 
“*Ruleth his own spirit is great- 
er than he that taketh a _ city!’ 
But I think hunting rivers is almost 
as hard,” she continued, opening her 
book again; and soon two fingers wan- 
dering over the map traced the river 
to its source in a very short time. 

“So that is the way of it,’ said Pol- 
ly’s father, coming over and laying a 
hand fondly on each curly head. “I 
don’t know but what it will be a good 
plan for me to be a partner in the con- 
cern. Three rulers in a house ought 
to be able to keep it in the best o° or- 
der.”’ 

“How about a fourth?” 
children’s mother, joining the group. 
“With every member of the household 
a ruler of his own spirit, there would 
not be much danger of any calamity 
befalling it.” 


ered her; 
a crooked river 


suggested the 


Simple Solution of Bath Room Question. 
E. J. TUTTLE. 





Our house is built fully two stories | 


high and on the second floor as high 
up as possible, yet low enough that 
the eave trough can empty in the top, 
we built a tank of wood strong 
enough so that the weight of water 
could not spring it. This was lined 
with sheet zinc. A waste pipe was 
provided in case of over supply, said 
pipe a little larger than the pipe from 
eaves, and is connected with cistern 2 
or 3 inches lower than the inlet. We 
had a short half circle of pipe made 
to connect inlet and outlet pipes, so 
that in case of long, dry spell, when 
considerable dirt has accumulated on 
roof, we let first water down outlet 
pipe and not in cistern. 

Our tank holds about 
which is plenty for ordinary use. Th:> 
bottom of tank is about 18 inches 
above the floor in order that the cold 
water pipe from bottom of tank (the 
pipes all project up into tank about 
2 inches to prevent settlings from 
drawing into them), has plenty of 
fall to bath tub in adjoining room on 
same floor. 

The hot 


32) barrels, 


water is supplied by hot 
water front in kitchen stove and hot 
water tank, the same as is in general 
use in towns where water system is 
used. If one has a windmill or run- 
ning water, the cistern in the house is 
not needed, but if one cannot have 
either one of them, this provides a 
cheap way and we think a good one. 
Our tank has been in use about 20 
years, and has not leaked once in that 
time. The waste water and overflow 
both go into general drain from the 
house. 
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A Literary Hobby. 


SKARSTEDT. 


I have had many hobbies, including | 
| ‘This strength 
| Coffee has given me!’ ”’ 


a herbarium of over 13,000 species, 
but the one in which I take most 
pleasure is the collection of clippings 
and illustrations. This I have been do- 
ing for over 25 years and I have done 
it systematically. 

I have found that in second-hand 
book stores old encyclopedias and sim- 
ilar, volumes are cheaply bought and 
these make most excellent scrap 
books. I cut out two-thirds of the 
pages, leaving one-third for pasting. 
I paste on both sides, and this just 
about fills the covers normally. I 
make clippings on all subjects in which 
I am especially interested and I find 
now that I have quite a valuable ref- 
erence library of my own compiling. 

I have taken great pleasure in illus- 
trating favorite books. This I have 











“MAKING TITE MOST OF IT.” 


done by clipping illustrations from pa- 
pers and magazines and by buying the 
Perry pictures and similar illustra- 
tions. Thus my copy of Irving’s Sketch 
Book has a portrait of the author and 
a number of scenes of rural England 
and places mentioned in the book. In 
the same way I have illustrated other 
books. 

This hobby, while it has been most 
fascinating, has not been very expen- 
sive. It has cost me very little. In 
fact, I have not been in a _ position 
where I could afford to spend much. 





BOOK OF BOOKS 


Over 30,000,000 Published. 


An Oakland lady who has a taste 
for good literature, tells what a happy 
time she had “The Road to Well- 
ville.”” She says: 

“I drank coffee freely for eight years 
before I began to perceive any evil 
effects from it. Then I noticed that I 
was becoming very nervous, and that 
my stomach was gradually losing the 
power to properly assimilate my food. 
In time I got so weak that I dreaded 
to leave the house—for no reason 
whatever but bec the miserable 
condition of my and stomach. 
I attributed the trouble to anything in 
the world but coffee, of course. I dosed 
myself with medicines, which in the 
end would leave me in a worse condi- 
tion than at first. I was most wretched 
and discouraged—not 30 years old and 
feeling that life was a failure! 

“T had given up all hope 
enjoying myself like other 
one day I read the little 
Road _ to Wellville.” It opened my 
eyes, and taught me a lesson I shall 
never forget and Gannot value too 
highly. I immediately quit the use of 
the old kind of coffee and began to 
drink Postum Food Coffee. I noticed 
the beginning of an improvemei.t !1 
the whole tone of my system, a‘ter 
only two days use of the new drink, 
and in a very short time realized th 
I could go about like other peop!e 
without the least return of the ror- 
vous dread that formerly gave me 9 
much trouble. In fact my nervousne.+ +s 
disappeared entirely and has never 
returned, although it is now a year 
that TIT have been drinking Postum 
Food Coffee. And my ach is now 
like iron—nothing can upset it! 

“Last week, during the big Conclave 
in San Francisco, I was on the go 
day and night without the slightest 
fatigue; and as I stood in the immense 
crowd watching the great parade that 
lasted for hours, I thought to myself, 
is what Postum Food 
Name given by 
Creek, Mich. 
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nerves 
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book ‘The 
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Postum Co., Battle 
There’s a reason. 
The little book “The Road to Well- 


ville’’ may be found in every pkg. 


S° BICYCLES ON TRIAL 


for 20 days. We ship on ap- 
lto anyone without a cent deposit. 
Seen a anol i 


1905 ‘Models $710 to $24 


with Coaster- —— & Puncture-Proof Tires. 
19038 & 1904 M is 
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— 500 woo or Mod: -Hand Wheeis 
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RIDER AGENTS WANTED in 


wae each town at Write at once for 
Special Offer co on ‘amete 1 
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A Crocheted Motif. 


MRS FRED B. CURRIER. 
following original design of a 
crocheted motif is easily executed and 
makes a very handsome trimming to 
used separately or connected. It 


The 








AN ORIGINAL DESIGN. 
mav be made of silk, silk finished cot- 
to) linen. 
row—Chain 6, fasten with slip 
st in Ist stitch of ch, * ch 2,3 dc, 
cho, 4de¢,ch5,4 de, ch 5, 4 dc, ch 5, 
fast in top of 2 ch with slip stitch. 
“d row—One s c between 2 ch and 
1 sc between Ist and 24 d e¢, 
ch 8 for picot and fasten with slip 
stitch in top of sec, 1 more sc in same 
place, 1 s ec between 2d and 3ddc,3sc 
over 5 ch, make picot of 5 ch and 
fasten with slip stitch in top of last 
¢ 
} 


ch 6, fasten in same place, ch 5, 
ten in same place, 3 s c over last 
ialf of ch 5, * repeat from * to *. 
a 
Sponge Cake Baked in a Spider, 


IIELEN M. RICHARDSON. 


“llow did you make this sponge 
cake?” was the query of a lady at 
1 informal luncheon where several 
oldtime friends were having a right 

, time 

“This 


wa the 


my old stand-by recipe,” 
reply. “I always fall back 
this whenever I want to be sure 
od luck It is very simple, too; 
and cheap.” 
forget to tell how you get 
such a smooth, round loaf; I never 
hive any luck with a round baking 
poke up another interested lis- 


1s 


m f 
“Don't 


smiled broadly. “I'll 
she said, “‘see- 


H hostess 
curely not forget that,” 
ing that I invented it.’’ Then she gave 
this recipe: Three eggs, 1 cup sugar, 
} tablespoons hot water, 1 cup flour, 
1 heaping teaspoon baking powder, or 
1 teaspoon cream tartar and % tea- 

1 soda, and a little salt; flavor 
with a mixture of lemon and vanilla 
and the very last thing stir in a table- 
vinegar. Put the mixture in a 
) spider and bake in the oven. 
\ spider?” chorused the visitors. 

“Yes,” was the smiling reply; “ ‘ne- 
cessity is the mother of invention.’ I 
used my spider once, in lieu of any- 
thing el that was available, when I 
particularly wanted a round loaf. It 

rked so satisfactorily that I never 
ventured to use any other dish 
baking a round loaf of sponge 
cake There is one thing that I forgot 
to say; I always sift a generous quan- 
tity of sugar over the top before Ff put 
it in the oven; it gives a delicate, scaly 
crust which I prefer to frosting for this 


cake, 


Doon 


| 


é 
“ 


Se 


naive 
vhen 


More Salsify Recipes. 


MARY FOSTER SNIDER. 








Salsify Croquettes: Boil the sal- 
sify, skim. slice lengthwise and cut into 
pieces 114 inches long. Roll these pieces 
in slightly beaten seasoned egg, then 
in fine cracker crumbs until thickly 
coated; then fry brown in smoking hot 


oil or fat. Drain on unglazed paper 
and serve hot. 
Salsify Cakes: Boil and mash the 


Salsify, season with salt, pepper, but- 
ter and a very little cream or milk. 
Roll spoonfuls in egg and cracker 
crumbs until well coated, and fry as 
ni above recipe. 

Selsify Rissoles: Ta rt 
salsify add 2 well-beaten eggs and 2 
tablespoons flour. Roll or press out to 
the thickness of a quarter of an inch, 
“nd cut into rounds with a saucer. 
Cover half with finely minced seasoned 
beef, press lightly over the other half, 
Spread with soft butter, sprinkle with 
cracker*dust and brown in a moderate 
oven. Lift carefully out onto a heated 
dish and serve at once. These are de- 


meshed 





licious for breakfast, but unless served 
curefully will break apart. 

Salsify Timbales: Boil and skin the 
salsify, and cut into small pieces, sea- 
son nicely, and make sufficiently moist 
with a white sauce made with 1 table- 
spoon butter, 1 tablespoon flour, 1 cup 
milk and a little seasoning. Have 
ready as many pastry timbales as will 
be required, fill them with the salsify 
mixture, put a little bit of butter on 
top of each, and place in the oven un- 
til very hot. Salsify patties may be 
made in the same way. 





Some Uses for Sassafras. 
LILLIE MARTIN. 


The tea made from sassafras roots 
is an excellent blood purifier, while 
that of the bark, not being so strong, 
is good for colds. 

The dried bark placed on 
shelves will drive away ants. 

The dried roots used for smoking 
meat give it a nice flavor, and makes 
it fly proof. 

When putting away dried fruits for 
use in winter, place a bunch of the 
bark in the top of the sack and flies 
or other insects will never trouble it. 

For bone-felon, blood-boil or any 
bad sore, a poultice made of the soft 
inside bark of the root will cool, ease 
and heal quicker than anything I have 
ever known to be tried. 

An excellent salve for burns, etc, 
can be made by boiling the green bark 
in fresh lard till of the usual thick- 
ness, and adding a few drops of pep- 
permint oil. Just pure sassafras oil 
or a linament composed mostly of it 
is good for almost all aches or pains. 

A strong solution made from the 
roots is good for ivy poisoning. 


es 
Our Pattern Offer. 


More and more general grows the 
appreciation of those dainty little ac- 


pantry 





cessories which give such a chic 
touch to our frocks. These charming 
little “‘nothings’” are usually so ex- 
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Like the Ships of Uncle Sam’s Navy. 


Most soaps dissolve quickly if placed in 
hot water. 

Ivory Soap does not. 

Left in bath tub or wash basin, it retains 
its firmness for hours. Like the ships of 
Uncle Sam’s Navy, it floats forever and a day. 


Bath; toilet; fine laundry. 


There is no “free’* ‘uncombined) alkali in Ivory Soap. That ie 
why it will not injure the finest fabric or the most delicate skin, 





Ivory Soap 
99440 Per Cent. Pure 








No 4660—Girl’s Yoke Dress, 4, 5, 6, 
7, 8, 9 and 10 years. 


pensive when purchased at the shops 
that only a favored few may revel in 
their possession. The making of fancy 
belts and girdle is not beyond the skill 
of an average dressmaker, and the 
ones shown in No 6290 are very simple 
in construction, but wonderfully smart 
when worn. The crushed style may be 
made of shaded ribbon or silk, and 
further elaboration may be effected by 
the use of buttons or rosettes, in silk 
or braid. The other style is quite the 
newest idea in a fitted girdle, and 
should be made of the same material 
as the skirt. 

No 4660—Simplicity is the keynote 
of good taste in the small girl’s ward- 
rebe and the design shown conforms 
to this principle—a prettily shaped 
yoke, over a full belted blouse and full 
gathered skirt, which is simply -fin- 
ished by a deep hem. Any style of 
trimming may be adopted and a pretty 
idea is to trim the yoke or make it en- 
tirely of lace insertion and edge it 
with lace ruffle. 

HOW TO ORDER. 


In ordering patterns, be sure to give 
the number and size wanted. These 
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Patterns are sent postpaid for 10 cents 





















































































each. Address Pattern Department, 
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PoTATO 


Its Cultivation, Growth, and Development, 
Sprays and Spraying, Harvesting and 
Storing, Production, Transpertation 
and Marketing. 

By SAMUEL FRASER, 
Assistant A gronomist, Cornell University. 
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One Egg Cake—Sift together 1% cups 
flour, 1 cup sugar, 1 teaspoon cream 
tartar, % teaspoon soda and pinch of 
salt. Break 1 egg in a@ cup, beat and 
fill cup with sweet milk and stir for 
a minute. Then pour it over the dry 
ingredients and mix thoroughly. Add 
3 tablespoons melted butter. Beat all 


This book is destined to rank as a otantand, 
work upon Potato Culture. While the practi 
side has been emphasized the scientific part has 
not been neglected, and the information given is 
of value both to the grower and the student. In 
the preparation of this work the author 
drawn ely upon the reports and bulletins 
furnished by the American Agricultura) Ex- 
periment Stations during the past fifteen years 
and upon any European data which he has felt 
to be of sufficient value to warrant their intro- 
duction. _ = 

Treating agen its history and botany, some 
conditions influencing growth and development, 
soils, rotations, manuring and fertilizing, con- 
siderations of seed, varieties, plan 
vation, obstructions to growth and 
ment, sprays and spraying, harvesti 
storing. production, —a and mar- 
kets, chemical composition, breeding and select- 
ing, the life history and methods o coptreag 
many of the di and i ts which attac 
potatoes are given. 

The book is well illustrated by photographs 
and drawings, nearly all of which were made 
expressly for this book by the author. Taken 
all all it is the most complete, reliable and 
authoritative book on the gomse ever see 
in America. Illustrated, 5x7 inches, pages, 
price, postpaid, 75c. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, Ii. 
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No 6290—Ladies’ Girdles, small, me- 
dium and large. 


together, flavor with vanilla and bake 
in a sheet. You will have a cake nice 
enough for anyone, even Vermont 
Greenhorn.—[John’s Wife. 





The juice of half a lemon in a cup 
of black coffee, without milk or sugar, 

















seldom fails to cure headache.—{Mrs 
J. R. Humphrey, 
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Our Thought Exchange. 


Never allow yourself to do a wrong 
thing because it seems trifling or to 
neglect doing a good thing because it 
seems small.—[Tabler. 

The next time you are discouraged 
just try encouraging someone else, and 
see if it will not help you.—[Helper. 

Discontent is the ruin of our ambi- 
tions, and content is the cozy little 
home that we may build from those 
ruins.—[Elmyr. 

God never created woman with so 
delicate a constitution as she has if 
he intended she should stand side by 
side with man in physical labor. No, 
a woman’s true sphere in life is to be 
the keeper of a home, while God has 
certainly intended that man should be 
the provider.—[E. E. K., Iowa. 

Tt seems to me that a farm brings 
in as good returns as any business and 
the owner does not have to go at the 
beck and call of a whistle or bell. But 
there are two sides to every question, 
so girls, think twice ere you decide 
your fate by saying “yes.’’—[Dakota. 

A girl born and brought up in a city 
ought never marry a farmer for she 
generally feels the change more than a 
country girl going to the city.— 
[ Dakota. 

If people weren’t so afraid of fresh 
air in their house, women wouldn’t 
get quite so nervous and sickly.—[E. 
W. H. 

Aim to do good as well as to enjoy 
yourselves and life will be a constant 
source of pleasure and the work will 
not seem half as hard.—[L. E. B. 


Not the least of the advantages of 
a flower bed is the time spent in the 
open air and the change in the trend 
of one’s thoughts from the annoying 
perplexities of household cares to the 
calm and peaceful and harmonious 
working of 
Hunt. 

The one beautiful thought to ever 
keep in mind is, the best methods for 
making home the most delightful 
place to be in, a place where every 
burden and anxiety, every perplexing 
problem can be brought.—[Charity 
Sweet. 

My advice to young women is, don’t 
marry a farmer or anyone else with 
just the idea of an easy time in view. 
Having an easy time is not always hav- 
ing a happy time.—[Nebraska, 

— ———_ ——_—___—_ 


The Mother of Progress, 


READEK, 


Every thinking person knows dis- 
content to be the mother of progress, 
As a disease it should not, nor will it 
exist long when connected with married 
life if husband and wife have the true 
co-operative spirit. It seems to me the 
trouble is so often because we do not 
all take pains to understand the needs 
of our threefold nature. Women more 
than men crave satisfaction of the 
mental and spiritual. An old adage 
runs like this I believe: “Hard and 
continuous physical labor coarsens and 
roughens, especially women’s nature.” 
Why? Because, as I understand it, it 
prevents the all-round beautiful char- 
acter development intended by our 
creator. 

Is there any way for women to pro- 
gress other than through the slough of 
discontent? What progress is possible 
in getting three meals a day besides 
other daily duties necessary to a well 
kept house? The young wife may feel 
great satisfaction and pride when it 
is all done at the end of the first day, 
and greater at the end of the first 
week, for it has grown easy with prac- 


nature’s forces.—[Helen 


tice. But when it is all to be done 
over the next week and the next for 
52 in the year and repeated for future 
years, is it any wonder in these days 
of improvements that active minds re- 
bel once in awhile? It is a cry of our 
nature for relief from the monotony. 

How different the man’s work! The 
season’s change as rapidly as human- 
ity can appreciate or work with them. 
This is one great reason I think why 
the men of the farm are the stronger 
and able to do so much more than the 
women? Monotony does not wear 
upon their nerves. I fully agree with 
Maine Farmer and think that when a 
man and woman go in partnership in 
the home, especially if a farm home, 
each should understand and be able to 
do, occasionally, the other’s work. 


-_ 


Keep a Goin’! 





Ef you strike a thorn or rose, 
Keep a goin’! 

Ef it hails or ef it snows, 
Keep a goin’! 

’Tain’t no use to sit and whine 

When the fish ain’t on yer. line; 

Bait yer hook and keep a tryin’, 
Keep a goin!’ 

{Frank L. Stanton in Technical World. 


-— 
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Living Within the Income—Every 
wife should know her husband’s in- 
come, live within that limit and save 
if she can. We started in by never 
buying what we could not pay for. If 
we could not settle for what we want- 
ed, we went without it. Therefore we 
never have that awful thing, a big 
store bill. I would never mortgage 
my home if I had one. We raise our 
vegetables, meat and fruit. Last year 
I put up over 200 quarts fruit; did 
it all myself, too. I make butter from 
four cows, sell it to private customers, 
therefore getting cash. Then with the 
egg money we get along finely for 
whatever else we want. I tell you, 
farm life is not an easy life without 
you are well off and able to hire, but it 
is a happy life for anyone who has a 
mind to make it 
Worker. 

Looking for the Sunshine—We ail 
have been given a place to fill and 
strength to do the work given us. A 
strong healthy person never realizes 
how the weak, suffering ones long for 
health and strength. I have not got 
my discontent conquered yet, but can 
see Iam gaining ground on the enemy. 
I often think how I would enjoy going 
to an entertainment, picnic or to 
church, but I have been denied these 
pleasures for four years now, but feel 
sure of brightness ahead. 

Though the clouds hang dark above us 

And our path is lost in night, 

Over there, beyond the darkness 

Still the sun is shining bright. 
There was ne’er a cloud but drifted, 

Ne’er a sun but shone again 
Though its beams fell not in places 

Shadowed by the olden pain. 

[Mrs H. D. 


Is She Thirty?—Has a woman 4 
right to marry for a home only? I 
answer yes, if she has reached 30 with- 
out having loved, her lover dies or is 
false to her. Why should she not ac- 
cept an honorable man whom she re- 
spects for the home he offers? Every 
true woman longs for a home of her 
own. Home means love and harmony 
to me. Home may be in a three-room 
cottage or a palace if ruled by love and 
guarded by politeness. If ever I find 
my ideal husband such a home shall 
be ours.—T[Erta. 


It is true that he who does nothing 
for others does nothing for himself.— 
{A Thinker. 


such.—[Nebraska 


The Parson’s Reminder. 
MES GEORGE GRAY. 

The Rev Mr M was a great lover 
of horses and dogs and delighted in 
teaching them to do tricks. He owned 
a little brown and black dog by the 
name of Frank, who was very apt. 
Among other things, Frank would 
stand on his hind feet, put his front 
paws together and look very earnestly 
at his master when hungry. It being 
a little country charge, Frank’s ac- 
complishments were well known to 
the congregation. 

One Sunday Mr M became very 
much interested in his sermon and did 
not heed the lapse of time. Many of 
his congregation, who had partaken of 
an early breakfast, began to think 
more about dinner than the parson’s 
sermon. At this juncture little Frank 
walked solmenly down the aisle and 
up into the pulpit. Reaching his mas- 
ter’s side he stood up, put his paws 
together and looked very earnestly 
into the pastor’s face. 

The effect can be imagined. It was 
impossible to keep from laughing, and 














‘HE LOOKED VERY EARNESTLY INTO THE 
PASTOR’S FACE.” 


Mr M was as much affected as any- 
body. We had no benediction that 
day but sang the doxology and went 
to dinner. 


Let us hear from more of the silent 
members of the Table so we can all 
get acquainted.—[Patsy of Illinois. 





Miss Fluffy: ‘“‘What do you think is 
the most important part of a woman’s 
dress?” 


Married Man: ‘The cost.” 


2. He met a friend, neither gave the 
road, and— 


8. Johnnie and his friend had a fall-_ 
ing out. 
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CURED TO STAY CURED. 
Attacks stopped permanently. Cause removed. Breath - 
ing organs and nervous system restored. oe nev. 
return. No medicines needed afterwards. yeare of 
success treating Asthma and Hay Fever. 58,000 patients 
Look J. Free. Very interesting. 

Write P. HAROLD HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 


SEND TO-DAY FoR EF REE 
M TELEPHONE 

pda farm telephones are the best—never get out of order. 

Connect farms with cities, the depot, the doctor and your 

neighbors. Keep you posted on market prices and the world's 

happenings. Send name for 30 days trial offer. Standord 

Telephone & KlectrieCo., 208 Jefferson St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


WALL PAPER OFFER. 


POR 26 CENTS vou CAN caren A ROOM. 
<== Our New Plain Florat 

Wall a as ae 
ted, only 13¢ cents 
single roll, 3 cents oof 
double roll, handsome 

rder to match, only 
cent per yard (8 yards 
forlicent). Cost of this 
ye Og! for a room lixi! 
‘feet, height of ceiling, 
9 feet, is 20 cents for sido 
wall and border, 6 cents 
for ceiling. Total cost 
only 26 cents, allowing 
for two ordinary doors 
and windows, Don't buy 
a roll of ‘oun OntE | until 
col you see Rae F SA 
PLE OOK tN WPA FRS $ 
and learn our aston 
ingly tow prices, won- 
derfulva nines in gilt,em- 
tH bossed, bronzed and in- 

grain papers at 6 cents 
to20 cents per roll, 








same as enlers 
every where ask 4 
nts to BOOK OF Sk 


roll se eR een oF exp! = n 


PLES to order, how to 
tell how much to order, 
tells all about how to 
hang paper, how to 
make paste, how to se- 
lect gt ym ye 
Write and ask f 





w 
and the complete book WILL BE 
RETURN MAIL, POSTPAID, FREE. AD 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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A SAFE INVESTMENT | 


in connection with our own business, that ap- 
peals to those who want to combine entire 
safety to principal with a fair rate of interest. 
It is not a speculation, Backed by many years 
of uninterrupted success and dividends. 


The Financial Proposition 


Six per cent dividends, payable 3 per cent in 
January, 3 per cent in July. 

Preferred as to both dividends and assets. 

Ranks first for safety and stability. 

Widely held among conservative investors. 

Most popular among those who know most 
e@bout it. 

Safe, and pays nearly twice as much as sav- 
ings banks, 

A security for wife, child, trustees, etc. 

If this matter appeals to you, full particulars 
will be mailed upon request, which shou'd state 
the amount that may possibly be availuble for 
this purpose. Not less than $12 nor more than 
$1200 accepted from any one investor. since our 
desire is to interest the many, rather than the 
few. Address 

HERBERT MYRICK 
President and Editor, Orange Judd Co. 
52 Lafayette Place, New York City. 


WHEN YOU WRITE TO 
AN ADVERTISER 


Always begin your letter with the words: 
«J saw your adv. in the old, re: 
liable A. A.” You will fird it will 
bring you @ prompt reply and very 
courteous ‘treatment. Our advertisers 
are glad to send catalogs to and answer 
_ questions for our readers. 
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By Alice A. Smith. 
CHAPTER VII. 

f Mav } a not yet learned how to 
© 4 zh. she knew instinctively 
hen to present a request to those 

thority The day after the cake 
king hen her father had eaten his 
cke dinner and sat back in his 
it ell fed and placid, she brought 
cherished plan. 

Father, would you mind if Edith 

i] ited a half dozen or so of the 
in to-morrow, for an afternoon 
There will not be any tea, you 

because (here May put on a 
ation of the serious air with 
Edith always spoke of her cook- 
ss) tea is not approved for 
g girls i ‘domestic science cir- 
Rut Edith knows how to make a 
‘ vithout a freezer, and the 
to be a sucess, If We may 
ream and canned straw- 
1 the cellar, some ice and 
bar and the girls from 
Mr Weeks took a few 
K It ove! Then he con- 
‘ ed 1 that afternoon, 
\i alking the fun 
Doth Were o sure of 
the Latte had to 
rv the Invita- 
i be al- 
the iole of the next 
friends and help them 
visitors Soon after 
xt morning, the parlor 
iv for. the guests, and 
d Rose who had 
it ews that the girls 
be there at half-past 
nt aking the 
fr d at the 
ul iz. was 
ric She searched 
r suitable utensils, 
ed a rge tin pail 
dle. two round tin 
ce been cracker 
ime had at swered 
dix lds, and 
ke A wooden spoon 
e utfit 
AINTY IN lit MAKING. 
brought from the 
- strawhe es and a 
m To Rose was 
ressing the berries 
hile Edith show- 
rack the ice fine by 
ld fee bag and 
th the wad of a 
to be very eareful 
inte the ci * said 
d the sti ed and 
‘This 
t should 
yut t e de not 
yand 
tir? } think it 
ver of ice und salt 
’ the ire wooden 
I 
’ d ‘ et 
lv. e rye Pi ] 
i around it. using a 
ire, each cup of 
£ ree 4 i It funny 
t putting ice and taround it 
ke it freeze and get stiff.’ said 
I \ der if anys ‘ know 
‘ ‘ nd salt 1 ke each 
d Edith, and in chang- 
ad to the liuid form, 

4 u a lu a they «< i draw to 
on 1 liquid insiee th tina, 
1 through the wood from ti. 

ow that can staind-and 
] e wh » the cream.’ 
? i asked Rox in 

No nd then « th re- 
Ww? t freezes to the sides of 

e ca e will open it and scrape it 
from the sides and beat it Sn ice 
ream is much smoother nd finer 
grained for being stirred 1] 1 time, 
hut it is not so necessary with «a water 
wee 

It was slow work whirping the 
cream to a froth with a fo:k. but the 
only egg beater had be broken some 
weeks before and not y t revleced, so 


by keeping at it, i 





t finaliy became stiff, 





and was sweetened with one cup of 
sugar, and flavored with two teaspoons 
of vanilla. 

“Frozen dishes,’ Edith told them, 
‘need a good deal of sugar.” 

It was an interesting moment when 
they raised the cover of the straw- 
berry ice, to scrape it down. It was 
rapidly becoming solid and May 
begged for a taste, and so delicious did 
the taste prove, that Edith feared, that 
like a little colored boy of whom she 
had heard, they would “done et up the 
hull soshible” before the guests ar- 
rived, 

It was ready to mold at last, and 
into a bed of ice and salt they set the 
two round cans, then spoonful by 
spoonful the cans were filled with the 
strawberry ice and whipped cream, the 


ice on one side of the can, and the | 


cream on the other. The girls looked 
on greatly puzzled. 

“and do you mean that the cream 
will freeze just that way and no turn- 
ing?’ asked Rose 

“Yes ideed,”’ said Edith confidently. 
“It makes a delicious cream, thick and 
mossy It is generally called a 
mousse, which is a French word, 
meaning moss or froth.” 

The girls still looked doubtful, but 
they helped to fill the cans and cover 
the tops with a bit of white paper, 


.after which they were completely cov- 


ered with ice and salt, to be left with- 
out further attention till the guests 
arrived, except, an occasional replen- 
ishing of ice and salt: a leak in the 
pail prevented the water from accum- 
ulating. 

THE GUESTS ARRIVE. 


The girls all came and laughed and 
chatted as only girls can, and it was 


such fun to be with them that Edith 
forgot to worry about the condition of 
the ice. May insisted upon telling 
them of every one of their triumphs 
and trials, and the y were much inter- 
ested in hearing about the class. 
When serving time came, with much 
terpidation E dith took a can from the 
ice, and rinsing it off at the sing, she 
wiped it dry, ‘and turned it upside 
down on a platter A few moments’ 
standing in the warm room, and it 
turned out stiff and perfect, and when 
the round slices, a dark red on one 


side, and creamy white on the other, 
were placed on the china plates, they 
looked as good as they tasted May 
insisted on calling her father in for a 
taste, and just as Rose was wishing 


that she could run home with a slice 
for her mother, that lady appeared. 
She had been so anxious to know how 
they were getting along that she just 
had to run over, and she found them 
getting along so very well, that she 
was very glad she had. May jubilantly 
told them that she would show them 
all just how to make it, but Edith, re- 
membering May's faculty for mistakes, 
promised to write out full directions 
before she left for home 

[Soup and custard pies and the 
funny mishaps in the making, with 
wise hints for little housewives, will 
make Lesson VIII one of delightful 
interest.—The Editor. ] 




















Ever notice how it aggravates a stout 
mn when he tries to head off a cow 
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| THE GOLD COIN STOVE CO., Troy, New York. 


Simpson-Eddystone 
ais So Silver Greys 


. S have won a National reputation 
for honesty of fabric, beautiful designs 


and absolutely fast coloring. 


* 


Ask your dealer for 
Simpson-Lddystone Silver Grevys. 
Sold by thousands of dealers for over 


c half a century. 
IYSTO Three generations of Simpsons have 


made Simpson Prints. 


PRINTS the Eddystone Mig Co” (Sole: Makers).Philadelphia 
alli =| Ire White 
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~ =) is a RECORD MAKER and a 
me at ASH BOARD BREAKER 
weet — More of This Type Sold Annually Than 
 aesenee All Others Combined. 
- Send us the name of yo HARDWARE DEALER 
r Pr 7 es and he will let you have one on thirty daye* 
| - trial—F REE 
: White Lily Washer Co., 
~ 3 Champlain St., Toledo, ©. 








| CURED MY RUPTURE 


i Will Show You How to Cure Yours 
FREE. 


I was helpless and bed-ridden for years from a double rupture, 
No truss could hold. Doctors said I would die if not operated on. 
I fooled them all and cured myself by a simple discovery. I will 
gend the cure free by mail if you write for it. It cured me and has 
since cured thousands. It willcure you. Writeto-day. Capt. W.A. 
Collings, Box 10394, Watertown, N. Y. 


COMPLETE GUN CATALOGUE FREE 




















If you want absolutely 
the best Shot Gun that 


UNION FIRE ARMS GUNS. 
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Magazine, breech loaders, eyectore 


nema UNION FIRE ARMS CO..Mfers., ‘Desk H, Toledo, Ohte. 


At Wholesale Prices’ | a 
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numents ate indestructible. Time 
a ee ve elements do not affect them. 

Gold and Silver Medals 

at St. Louis. 

If in need of*monuments, Markere, 
headstones, posts, grave Covers oF 
statuary, give us approximate - um 
you can spend and we will eend @ 
variety of 


Beautiful Designs, 
Prices, etc. No obligation to buy. 
We deal direct and deliver prays 
where. AGENTS WANTE 


8) MONUMENTAL BRONZE co. 
Cherry St., Bridgeport, Conn. 













This ie the first 
proposition of 
ENT —_. — ever 
ne amant- 
STELUIFORM GRATE focrurer ofa Mich: 
handy,easy,saves fuel Grade Trade Mark 
Stove. Write for our Free UMastrated Catalogue No. 1. 











(Successor to Bussey & McLeod, Estab. 1s0v.) 





| ROVAL E. we Te Setees 

; Attorney, 824 Bond Builec ing. 

and finds that she can run as fast as book free, PATENTS Washington, D. C. Patents Promptly 

he can? iS Ag vest references. Becured.Booklet on Patents sent Free 
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W. T. FITZGERALD & ——e Dept. 2, Washington, D. C. 











» BUILD UID your. Strength -= 


VERMIFUGE, 


=2 a pleasant, potent, and permanent Invigorator for WOMEN, 
CHILDREN and MEN. 











GET IT FROM YOUR DRUGGIST. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


BALINC MADE PROFITABLE 


Baled material can reach a wider market, commands a much higher price, is less expensive to handle 
and ship, and is more clieaply stored, than the same Ser bee If you are a producer of hay, straw, 
moss, husks, cotton, wvol or an ything else that can be baled, 


1g é6 Al R d ” 4 

DEDERIGK ways Ready 
Royal Oak, Mich., March 19, 1904, ay 

Gentlemen:—After operating several makes of . es 


Silo Fillers in the last five years we bought one of : 
your celebrated “Whirlwinds”’ and we think it is a fand make money. Dederick’s Baling Presses turn out the best packed and best 
world beater, using 3 to 5h. p. less than any other looking bale that can be produced, They are the best in the world. Are 
—— = = aoe ete te Oh ‘a ‘ \ made right, sold right and work right. 
@ have ed a 14x 30s8ilo in ours and can do , 
it again. We fill 20 to 30silos every fall and we Fe SR, Highest award and only Grand 
have to “go some” to do it, We figureon filling a 2 , » Sak Prize on Baling Presses at St. Louls 
16 x 30 silo every day. We heartily recommend it ‘ = Exposition. 
to the farmer or thresher as the only machine to cs > Let us convince you of their excellence, and 
fill silos with, Very truly yours, | show you some of the profitable features of 
L. Baldwin, =~. > - = 333 baling that may never have occurred to you. 
; : Send for free illustrated catalogue, including 
everything from a small hand press to the 
largestand most powerful steam press. Our 


3 : ¥f ; qj -—-: ; ’ 
o 9 a a e a . ) ait aunual report on the hay crop, full of interest 
> ve —— for every hay grower, will be mailed when 
ir Will 4 0 : ; a. Hl published upon request. Send your name pow, 
z =4 : _ Ths : = 














P. K. DEDERICK’S SONS, 21 Tiveli St., Albany, N.Y. 


{s built on lines that make it a very fast worker—it's the result of years of development 
and we confidently offer it as the highest attainment in a silo filling machine? It cuts or 
shreds and elevates allat one operation, and does it faster and with less power than 
any other machine on the market. Itis easy to operate 
\ and quickly moved fror: place to place. Is low-down BALE Le) TONS 4 
and handy to feed; quickly adjusted; traveling apron A DAY 
need not be taken apart when machine is moved. Bale Hay 
Hlas very strong fan blades, heavy gear and @ 4 Ertel’s Way “= 

simple stop and reversing mechanism. Write i —— R se 5 a MACHINERY 

for interesting free catalogue—a regular Silo | . vs \ { 
Filler Dictionary. You ought to read it FY and Make a Profit ire —iike Built in All Sizes 


through before you buy a Silo Filler. Gem and Victor Presses. Easy to operate. Easy to buy, ; ' for Drilling for 
# years —18 patents; big feed opening; greatest power 
° 


he book of facts and letters fro s just OR) = Water, Oil as 
Wilder-Strong Implement Co., say TAY PRESS to a yy eS tik | i Xe . » G 
ey or Minerals. 
Dept. 14 Monroe, Mich, Send for Catalog No. 40 


NATIONAL DRILL & MFG. CO. 
New York Chicago Memphis, Tenn. 
Portland, Ore. Minneapolis, Minn. 
































a - rae em 
“ace Ensilage Cutters aac s Hore rene | MP IDER MAKING 
ae 8 SOLD DIRECT TO YOU Can be made profitable if the 


will cut more corn in half inch lengths and elevate it into silo with a given amount of . ; At less than dealers’ ae right kind of machinery is used. 
power than other Ensilage Cutters. Hence, they excel in the two most important points, : f an Catalogue Ras a WE MAKE THE RIGHT KIND. 
The new sizes will cut:— CAPACITY AND POWER. se ‘ ‘ Wire is made, how Wireis Send for catalogue. 
No. 14, 12 to 16 tons per hour In 1-2 inch Jongths. Power 8 to 10 H. P. Steam. 


No. 17, 16to2 do do 10t012H.P. = Cotten gong ggg LA Boomer & Boscuert Press Co., 
-1 do do - —— 
And Bi Sete ed, Wecontinue to make Nos. 13, 16 and 18 Seif Feed Cut- , : B should have this informa- 116 West Water St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
ers, both with Blower and Chain Elevators, . 
More money can be made out of milk cows and beef cattle 
by feeding silage than by any other means. by, {> S KITSELMAN BROTHERS, 
On Silage ration, milk costs 6834c, per 100 pounds, is Box Muncie Indiana. 
On Grain ration, milk costs $1.05 2 == { 
Average net profit per cow per, month on silage $5.8644, with 


Grain $2.464%. State ——— — i hla Mili mami 
Experiment Stations : == : - ; if ; 


have demonstrated ¢ 























hi -hest qué ality with lowest price. Most 
work with le ast power, Allsizes Portable Mills, Kdg- 





tion wilt produce 40 per “Eko Ma ae RRS A PORTABLE and STATIONARY 
cent more beef* during ‘ : 


winter months, than by other P aN “ Yj — : 1 HAY PRESSES, 


foods, Silage costs about $1.50 ‘ 5 m } “ ‘luted . 

per tonin silo. Catalog shows tn- | = ENSILAGE — M a 

numerable illustrations of dairy > - ced |i ee CUTTERS AND : a / ZN DRILLING 
Properties and letters from users j 5 i re = y BLOWERS A 

ot“Ohio” Cutters. “Modern Silage | Sc | = ’ Oe 

Methods” tells everything about HE, aod E : THRESHERS, ace =o \ , Machines 


silage trom planting to feeding , ~ 2 x5 p a " | 7 vies, for drilling eithe 
avd results. Price 10c.. coin or GRINDERS : Over 70 sizes and styles, for ling either deep or 


: sie : ° dissnany K »f soil or rock, U 
stamps, Manutactured by } Ghaliow weiis.n any kina « ono «x Mounted 


' =e ‘ v A on wheels or on sills. With eng’nes or horse powers. 
THE SILVER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, SALEM, OHIO. . ae > Strong. sianpie and durable. Aty mechanic eae 


Qperate them exusily. Send for catalog. 
WILLIAMS BROs., Ithaca, N. ¥. 


° j s ~ | FOR INFORMATION: 
U n 10n O K Poultr ence anna MACHINE WORKS As to Fruit and Trucking Lands, Grazing Lands, Soll 
C a gue C. WESTMINSTER STA., VT. | and Climate in Virginia, North and South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama and Florida and along the 
A Fence—Not a Netting 


The distinetive features are DeLOACH PATENT ATLANTIC COAST 


ST RENGTH—Cables of two steel wires twisted together and single wire pickets securely fastened is the Original and Simplest 


where they cross by the patented ** Union Lock.” We make our own,wire, galvanize it heavily Variable Friction Feed. LIN E RAI L ROA D 
and weave into fence. Pa 


ECONOMY-—Top rail and bottom boards are unnecessary, and half the number of posts used for AW aa | | x L* Write to WILBUR McCOY, Agricultural 
netting are sufficient. Union Lock Fence 60 in. high, successfully meets all requirements. The » and Immigration Agent, Jacksonville, Florida. 
mesh is 12 x 3 in. at the bottom and gradually increases to 4x3atthetop. This prevents the escape Avoid | imitators and infringers and buy the Genuine. Saw Mille, vod . u : 
of chickems large or small. 4H.P.and up. Shingle, Planing, Lath and Corn Mills, 4 Stroke 

UTILITY—Union Lock Fence may be stretched tight without buckling or sagging“and conforms to the | Hay Presses, Water Wheels. Catalog free. We pay the freight. SEPARATORS AND PO 
inequalities of the ground without cutting. May safely be used as light stock fence DeLOACH Mill M’f’g Co., Box525, Atlanta, Ga. fori, 2 and 3 horses ; level or even tread - 

DU RABILITY-—Testimony of those who have used Union Lock Fence proves that it will last longer Sweep Powers, 2 to 8 horse; Hand 
and better than any other fence or netting. ; a 


“Is Poultry Raising Profitable?’’—‘ The Popular Perfec Made with square mesh; don’t 
, 


Fine book, telling all, FREE. 
Am. Saw Milli Mach. Co., 695 Engineering Bidg, New York. 
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Breeds in America” —‘“Food and Feeding of Poultry’ Sag or buckle and fits un- 
—* Hatchingiand Raising Chicks’ —‘* Poultry Houses” even ground. : 
—*A Few Suggestions About Poultry Fencing’ —are Poultry Has Fine Mesh for Littie Chicks 
the titles of the chapters in the new and enlarged Made all heights, 12 inches to 7 and Power Corn Shellers, Feed Cutters; Feed Mills; Saws; Steel 
edition of our booklet F, ‘‘A Short Story for Poultry feet. We sell you at factory aaa = MESSINGER MFG: ony eal 
Raisers.” It is more than interesting—it is valuable. ence. ‘ prices, Catalog of Farm, Lawn ae * 2 a 
and Poultry Fence free. 


We will be pleased to send tt to you free upon vequest, Case Bros., 77 Main St., Colchester, Conn. PENN R. R. co., 
UNION FENCE COPIPANY, i FROST, 


This Tendo Meck © in Colemengess 214Liberty St. - - - = = NEW YORE OFTE OR WAM EW T AL BEST 
on every roll Mills at New Haven, Ct., De Kalb, Ill., Oakland, Cal. 


at an economical price. ‘— ? —_ CHEAPEST 
Handsome designs, strong : : 
and durable. and thousands of progressive farmers buy and 
Write for catalogue “cc.” | erect the Frost Fence, because it has the weight, 
2 strength aml wearing qualities to last a lifetime. 
AnchorFence & Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio. | penn sriders over - . Bary — 


0) miles last 30 days. 
HEEBNER’S “eter Peerine HORSE POWER - THE FROST WIRE FENCE GO., - GLEVELAND, O10. 
and Little Ciant Thresher and Cleaner J SAGO \s athe oh LAWN FENCE 


handie: d me economical threshi outfit known. lemme’ H 

sete ¢ 6 Dentieet in rans ak: deand Weee cylinder. it is ve REPRE TT | vere Meny designs. Qheep as HAY RACKS, $6.50 - $8.50 

bs to handle, light running, strong, durable and effective ‘ woo page Catalogue y rw "CN. Sly y ar ee - £4.25 

do 0 “will thresh and clean wheat, rye, barley, flax, rice, vo I DXDXDXDXX XIX | free. Special Prices to Ceme- HEAVY LAW NSW INGS, S325 $4.25 
(\ ae 


ful; 
ite perfect, Will fit whofe neighborhood equally well. Rateun ty cates eel geen ae pore kee a Hofefoiatoid Mester toriesandChurehes. Address | = oe ae : ae ag “a 
one man or 8 WRo! run by s i © D i . S. so she ¢ 9 cts 
powers for 1, Zend 8 horses (equal to 2, 4 and 6 horses in aco power). Por cutting dry feed, ensilage and shelling, sawing wood, pumping, separat- OL 4 5-3-2 -9- es RB XXDN P range Pp SPRING FENCE 00. | « _—— —— ——t Foldin Chi as # mo a with 
ing cream, etc. Strongest and lightest running Lg ees on the market. Mounted or unmounted, aa ordered. We also make Lover Powers, Feed and . . Winchester, Ind, | = ? ucken Coop: 
Basilage Cutters, Wood Saws, Feed Grinders, ete. Send for FREE catalogue. HEKBNER & SONS, No, 15 Broad St,, Lansdale, Pa, | TEE GARMAN aan on es ——— 
3 N I . os ristol, Ind. 
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